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| 
Cathedral of Sens. | 
_ 
HE Cathedral of Sens | 
has peculiar interest | 
for an English lover of | 
architecture, interest | 
sufficient to carry him | 
to that city in prefer- 
ence to others equally 
within reach, though | 
his immediate object | 
be a place for the re- | 
tired pursuit of other | 
studies than architec- | 
ture. Here we might | 
fairly not be out of 
hope to find some of the 
motives that William | 
of Sens brought over, 
seas for the extension 
and embellishment of 


Canterbury Cathedral, | 
and even apart from! 
this hope there are 
temperaments that find 
additional zest in re- 
flection the art 
in the native place of 
its dexterous and brave 
professor. Who 
knows not the story, 
recorded by Gervase 
the monk, how William 
succeeded in inducing 


upon 


now 





the churchmen, his 
patrons, to extend their designs to at least the 
full length of their purse, and when disabled 
by a fall from a scaffold—by God’s judgment 
or the devil’s malice, Gervase will not decide,— 
went on with the work from his bed, till hope- 
less of recovery and further efficiency, he gave 
up perforce to have a bruised and broken body 
ransported back to Sens ? 

The genius of the time, however, in this, as 
in almost every other period of Gothic architec- 
ture, dominates the genius of the master, even 
of a master like William of Sens, just as in the 
church he served even the genius and energy of a 
Gregory, or an Innocent,—these seem expressions 
of corporate rather than outbursts of individual 
vigour. Sexpartite vaulting, with varied design 
of the intermediate piers, affection for cylin- 
drical piers paired, grouped, and single, with 
Corinthiesque capitals, and almost the normal 
proportions of columns,—these are points of 
agreement between Sens and Canterbury, but, 
they may be traced between many other struc- | 
tures earlier and later, at hand and remote; 
and even should characteristic mouldings have 
more coincidence than it struck us was the case, 
we should not be at all surprised to find agree- | 
ment still closer with monuments at the other | 
extremity of Christendom. 

Of a truth, it will often occur to the mind, | 
when we glance over the wider field, that there 
was as much of concurrence as of sequence in | 
the development of Gothic architecture, and | 
that men felt their way onwards in parallel | 
directions by sympathy as often as by signal | 
and direct imitation. There are very few| 
English cathedrals in which every epoch of the 
style does not find some illustration, and there 
is more than one which, standing alone, might 
be taken to contain proof by what natural and 


exceptional mass facing attached piers of corre- 








easy gradations,—after the primary assumption | monious and blunt, not to say unreverential 
of builders eager for novelty, ardent for improve- | neglect of any intermediate stage between the 


ment, and reckless of precedent as a restraint,— | world without and church within. 


The choir 


by what leading suggestions of convenience, and | eastward, again, consists of three such sexpartite 
through what inviting and seemingly manifest | compartments, but the intermediate paired 


occasions of enrichment, the whole history of the 
art unfolded itself within the limit of a single | 
ecclesiastical foundation. | 
As we walk down a nave like that at Worces- 
ter, and scrutinize one pier after another, it is | 
not difficult, after a little study, to discern the | 
considerations of effect inducing every change, | 
plausibly, at least, and even manifestly ; but we | 
must be cautious in assuming that we are, there- | 
fore, without question, at the centre of origi- | 
nality, the exclusive seat of the invention, for 
we have not to ramble far,—and ramble as we | 
may, we shall find the identical motives recog- 
nized elsewhere, lingered upon and sometimes | 
dropped as rapidly, and sometimes retained to | 
the end. 


With this reservation recorded, a casual resi- 
dent or coursing tourist, at any rate, may do 
well to restrict his attention to the case that the 
monument he visits places before him, and will 
so make the best of his time, both for notes and 
observations to be noted. Those who care to 
read his notes will probably also thank him for 
sparing them a digest of a local guide-book, and 
the authorities they are as familiar with, or 
know their way to, as well as himself. And so 
we set down our memoranda of effects for good 
or ill, of natural developments and experimental 
changes, happy or the reverse, that struck us in 
the cathedral at Sens, when we betook ourselves 
thither at spare half-hours, for relief from other 
thoughts, and the hot sun of the summer of 
1865. 

The transepts are later and flamboyant, each 
with rose window and stained glass, worthy of 
notice by all whom such concern. The exterior 
of the transepts is in the same enriched style, 
not guiltless of that effect of flimsy unsubstan- | 
tiality relatively to general magnitude of whicl 
I accuse Amiens. Of the western towers the 
southern has been rebuilt at a later date than 
the northern; western bays of the nave were 
involved in the same reconstruction and furnish 
a most interesting case of comparison with the 
forms that they superseded, of which presently. 
Varied and interrupted base mouldings on the 
exterior betray the alterations and also the 
insertions of portals at a still later date. 

The main body of the church seems to have 
been proceeding in 1160 downwards, which was 
some ten years before the murder of Becket, a 
great name at Sens, where he took refuge, or at 
least whither he retired in the course of his 
contest with Henry II. The sacristan shows 
the cope that he left behind him, and seemed to 
like telling the story how a titular bishop of 


Westminster of our own times had pleased him- 
self harmlessly with putting it on. 

A general character is given to the interior by 
the prevalence of columns single, paired and 
grouped, with attic bases and Corinthiesque | 
capitals. 

The first bays on entering the church are not | 
included in the nave proper, but are specially | 
and grandly treated; two octagonal piers of | 


sponding plan. 

The vaulting is sexpartite in the nave and 
quadripartite in the aisles ; the nave proper con- 
sists of three double bays of compound piers | 
placed lozengewise, and intermediate pairs of | 
pillars grouped on transverse axis of plan. 
The piers which terminate the series eastward 
are the large piers of the crossing, and the west- 
ward are those which provide support for the 
towers, and between which and the west wall 








are bays of wider span and distinct vaulting 
forming an interior porch or included narthex. 
Although, therefore, the external porches are 
not very important, we are spared that uncere- 





columns now receive the addition of a pair of 
smaller columns in their nooks, and the apse is 
clesed at the end by a pair of such groups with 
no pier intermediate. 

The extra projection of the great piers of the 
crossing and of the porch, it will be thus seen, 
form the nave into one apartment of three 
double bays. A second division is given by the 
four great piers of the transept crossing, and 
then in the choir the two first sexpartite bays 
are again distinguished by the larger size of 
their more eastern piers ; while from these the 
interval or breadth of choir narrows towards 
the turn of the proper apse. 

The fourfold grouped columns of the choir 


| have a common abacus with projection on each 


front, the expression of a distinct abacus for 


‘each column; the archivolts of the side arches 


are thus received very agreeably where they are 
met at a right angle, and the jar of a skew 
incidence at the turn is at least considerably 
alleviated. The paired columns in the choir at 


Canterbury have an abacus of the same p!an,— 


the side projection being supported below by 
the projection of the combined foliage of the 
adjacent capitals. 

A special distinction is further given to the 
apse by a modification of the composition of its 
pair of piers. 

There is some very awkward vaulting in the 
aisle beyond the apse in consequence of the 
wide spread of the chapel piers relatively to the 
intervals of the apse ; but the perspective effect 
from the choir is very happy, as the clear light of 
the Lady Chapel is seen at the end, and through 
the lateral arches of the apse the pier of many 
members illuminated from the chapel at its side. 

In this general plan, then, we have a very 
exemplary enunciation of the early Gothic prin- 
ciple to give a very distinct and positive ex; 
sion to every distinct function. It was in this 
recognition of function that the architects 
of the time sought and found the source and 
secret of expression and the varicties of architec- 
tural motive; but time had to go on before they 
acquired the art of economizing emphasis,—of 
blending and softening transitions, so that con- 
trast should not induce dissociation, nor variety 
The value in architecture, 
above all other arts, of large breadths of unifor- 


res- 


lapse into confasion. 


mity was recognised at last, and then repose was 
conciliated by a greater simplicity of design, by 
uniformity of piers and less gross diversity of 
those which still demanded prerogative distinc- 
tion. The sequence of such changes was by no 
means always in the same direction; in some 


epochs of architecture the law of well-balanced 


expression has to fight its way to light through 


| chaotic contrasts; but sometimes its first diffi- 


culties lie with the discerning and marshalling 
of right distinctions. As regards Gothic archi- 
tecture, some of its worst and most costly 
failures have been due to tameness resulting from 
the obscuring, not to say the obliteration, of all 
character, the reduction of the style to a mere 
scheme for mechanical application of one all- 
sufficing pattern. 

The system of alternated piers, which is 
here retained in architecture pretty uniformly 
pointed, had run its course already in the 
round style ; sometimes in dependence, rational 
enough, on sexpartite vaulting,—or at least 
quadripartite,—involving the six piers of two 
pairs of bays; then retained, as at Durham, to 
divide quadripartite vaults into pairs; or, as 
at Waltham Abbey, to be divorced from vault- 
ing altogether, and reconcile itself as it might 
with a timber roof; then weakly asserting itself 
in alternation of secondary or merely orna- 
mental details, forms of attached side columns, 
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idle face columns, or sculpture of capitals, and 
so dying out; but often only dying out locally, 
while elsewhere it was flourishing; perhaps 
reviving, if only reviving for a struggle. 

One remainder from these primal arrangements, 
but partly due also to the affection for large 
central towers, was the retention of very heavy 
and projecting piers at the crossing. The con- 
traction of the nave opening, the altered pro- 
portion of the arch, the interference with the 
general view, were disadvantages which some 
architects of these ages manifestly recognised 
and fought against ; but which have left far too 
deep and wide a mark. 

But we are at Sens, and with Sens we must | 
get on. Let us read the criticism of tlic re- 
builder of the western bays, as expressed in the 
changes he made upon the work of his prede- 
cessor. nd restored as the church 
has been, we may in most cases rely upon 
deciphering the handwritings. One technical 
mark of earlier and later work is to be found 
in the key-stones, which are, by a very unusual 
practice, solid in most of the older arches, 
le, or triforium, and double 
at the apex of the 





Re freshed 








having a joint 
arches—in the later work. 
The general plan of the piers is identical. 





There are the same number of attached shafts 

and columns; but differences are introduced 

both in their details and their relative propor- 

tions, under the guidance of the one principle, 
} 


to relieve harsh contrasts and soften without 





1 of the half-pier towards the 
and colamns attached or 
numbered ], 2, 3, 4, 5, 


t, bearing the transverse 
hivelt, of nave vault, and is 
diameter to No. 6, which has the 
the navearch. The intermediate 
d in four nooks of the pier, with 
les appearing between them. 
| 5 carry the roll-mouldings of 
of Nos. 1 and 6 respectively, 
h smaller diameter as No. 4, 

h corresponds with the nook-moulding over 








wihit 

the clerestory window. The remaining shaft, 
No.3, has the import office of bearing the 
grand diagonal rib cf the sexpartite vaulting ; 
and, while it is s than the face shafts, it is 
considerably larger than the others, and notably 
than Nos. 2 and 4, which are grouped alongside 
of it. Moreover, its plinth, instead of being 
placed with sides parallel to the sides of the 
re-eutering angics, is parallel to a line joining 
the s it angies,—that is, is turned to face the 
ir n of the rib that it answers to. 

Now, in tl evised pier the architect first 
provided for an easier gradation of inequality 
between the shafts, and this he effected by leaving 
Nos. 2, 4, and 5 much as before, and reducing 
he diameters both of the larger face shafts, and 
alsv of the diagonal shaft, No. 3, which now ap- 
proximates, though still with superiority, to the 





two smaller shafts on either side of it. 

The harsh angularity of the salient angles of 
the picr-core between the cireular shafts is next 
taken in hand, and each angle is not merely 
taken off, but channelled or fluted, leaving just 

ient arris on either side to give definition 
to the cylindrical shafts. Only in one case is} 
this varied from, where an open nook is admitted | 
for the manifest purpose of separating adjacent 
shafts, Nos.4 and 5, of like diameter, and marking 
the distinction between the pair pertaining to 
the nave arch and the more important group | 
owing allegiance tothe vault. 

In the earlicr pier, the re-entering angles of | 
the adjacent plinths met sharply the salient | 
angles of the pier; but they now come opposite 
the concave flutes. Moreover, the lines of the 
plinth of diagonal rib shaft are set parallel to 
those of the others, and the exceptionally acute 
angles are thus got rid of. The diameter of the 
shaft being so much reduced, the acknowledg- 
ment of the direction of the rib would be harsh 
and premature here, and was left accordingly to 
the abacus, which is still at right angles to its 
direction. In the new bays under the towers, 
diagonal bases are still retained. 

The sudden contrast between the large plinth 
of the face shaft and the smaller of the adjacent 
nook shaft is relieved by cutting off the angle of 
the larger, to such an extent as to give it five 
equal sides, and even the reduced angles are 
relieved by short sinkings at top. This change’ 
is not extended to the smaller plinths. Future 
architects pursued the development, and cut off 


changed, and with the same feeling for more 





came in still more numerically enhanced poly- 
gons. Our present architect, however, has more 
to tell. 

In the original pier the toruses of the bases 
are contained upon the surface of the rectangu- 
lar plinths, and throw off a leaf or griff, to cover 
the unoccupied margin at the angle. These 
would have been superseded at once by the 
general reduction of the right angles, but a 
greater change was made, and the angular sur- 
face is covered entirely by such spread being 
given to the toruses of the bases, as made their 
circular plan coincident with the plinths at the 
angles while intermediately they over-sailed. 
That the angles of the small plinths were still 
slightly notched or bevelled, betrays the feeling 
of a still subsisting harshness of contrast be- 
tween right angle and round, that generated 
the polygonal base. 

till, again, in the old pier the mouldings of 





ete veneer —— 
eee 


an improvement in this direction, as regards tho 
majority of articles included in the term just 
quoted. Owing partly to the introduction of 
machinery, partly to the division of labou; 
system, and partly to the rage for cheap goods 
most of the brass and iron ware used in the con. 
struction of modern buildings, is of such a cha. 
racter as to be in many cases positive ey€-sores 
and blurs upon the otherwise pleasing aspect of 
the edifice. 

Improvements in architectural design are 
everywhere visible, both as regards outward 
elevation and internal ornament and finish ; but 
in the case of many of the hardware fixtures, 
without which the most splendid edifice would 
be incomplete, little or no regard has been paid 
to decorative art; and, in fact, some instances 
might be quoted in which the articles now made 
are much inferior in this respect to those of the 
last century. They are, moreover, bad in manu. 





the bases finish against the wall or the sides of 
the nooks; in the new they are continuous all | 
round the pier, following and bending about | 
nooks, flutes, arrises, and taking up each base in | 
turn. 


The profile of the bases is considerably 


flowing gradation. The earlier type is much | 
nearer to the antique model in the uprightness of | 
the scotia, which in the new has that deeper | 
and more recumbent section so much affected by | 
the Goths. The lower torus in either case is 
sufficiently flat, but most so in the later. The 
upper torus is modified significantly ; the con- 
vex swell, in fact, takes a concave flexure up- 
wards, and ends with a narrow horizontal ledge | 
or margin, within which descends the sheer 
profile of the shaft. The upper torus, in fact, | 
becomes what in the defective terminology of 
the mouldings is usually referred to as a cyia 
reversa, though here upon a very small scale. 
The same variation is found in some of the 
bases of the remarkable Salle Synodale, and it in- | 
timates one of those silent workings of the archi- | 
tectural conscience which it is a pity should have 
been less respectfully listened to here by Mediw- 
val architects than in some other instances, 
where they were more alive to the pricks of the | 
monitor, and found so great reward. This is the | 
nearest approach they ever made, and it is but 
occasional and equivocal to that softening of the | 
transition from vertical shaft to curved and 
spreading base that the Greek provided for by 
the scape or apophyge. At St. Germain des 
Pres, at Paris, the columns have a bold and well- | 
expressed apophyge, torus, and plinth, of proper | 
Tuscan proportions, but we may search long for | 
traces elsewhere of due appreciation of the tra- | 
dition. The usual Gothic practice is to bring 
down the profile of the shaft at a hard angle | 
upon the horizontal surface of the base, and the | 
value of the apophyge is as much forgotten or! 
despised as the entasis itself. The apophyge is a} 
member that no doubt enhances care and cost, 
if duly executed as part of the lowest drum of | 
the shaft, and it must be worked or finished after 
fixing, or there is great risk of damage, and | 
much more skill and time are required for re- | 
ducing it in position. Modern constructors of | 
Greek colonnades surmount these difficulties by | 
working the apophyge out of the same stone as 
the base, and thus cutting it off from the column 
by a joint,—a vulgarism in architecture of the | 
same type as the employment of the article an| 
instead of a, to avoid the responsibility of an| 
inconvenient but incumbent aspirate. On the | 
shafts of Italian works, touching the verge of | 
the lower empire, works that are uncertainly or | 


| equally of media or infime Latinitatis, we often | 


find a rather rough fillet projecting a little above | 
the base, which derives manifestly from the ill- 
understood and unworked provisions for the 
apophyge. 

We have a little more to say, but must leave 
it until next week. 








| least success. 


ON BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


DOOR FURNITURE, i 


A QUESTION is just now engaging the attention | 
of the hardware manufacturers of Birmingham 
and South Staffordshire, of considerable interest 
and importance to the building trade of the 
country. We refer to the application of fine art 


to the manufacturing industry of that district, 
and more especially to the articles known fami- 
liarly as “ builders’ hardware.” | 





all the right angles of every plinth, and then 





There can be no dispute as to the necessity of 


;nothing but the keyhole visible. 


facture. 

We propose in the present paper to refer more 
particularly to door furniture, including locks, 
bolts, and hinges, which will present a striking 
confirmation of the statement just made. 

An architect or a builder in quest of locks 
usually has to choose between the square box. 
shaped article, which is a blemish upon a well- 
decorated door, or the mortice lock, which 
modestly hides itself inside the panel, leaving 
Both these 
are open to objection ; the former for its ugliness, 
and the latter because it weakens and partially 
destroys the door. Dead locks are common 
enough, but why should locks be buried in our 
doors? Why should they not rather assist the 


| decorator in the completion of his design? Four 


qualifications are of course necessary in all such 
articles, viz., utility, durability, economy, and 
beauty, each of which should be given in due 
proportion, none encroaching on the domain of 
the other. But in the case of locks, the fourth 
quality is altogether ignored. We do not argue 
for anything incongruous or out of character. 
We have heard of coal vases in the shape of 
dogs and elephants, the backs of which were 
made to open as lids, and the same articles are 
mede with artistic representations of cathedrals 
and hay-fields. All this is absurd. We want 


|an object of utility properly decorated. 


The knobs, finger-plates, and other furniture 
connected with locks, are somewhat better as 


|regards decoration than the locks themselves. 


In this case, however, there is a leaning on the 
part of builders towards the plain brass knob, 
or the antiquated ring of the same material, 
tasteful articles in rosewood, ebony, bronze, and 
china, being seldom purchased except for houses 
of the first class. Bolts and hinges are pro- 
verbially devoid of graceful shape. In most 
cases the former are stowed in some unseen part 
of the door, and the latter are usually hidden 
under successive coats of paint. Yet each of 
these articles is capable of being rendered 
pleasing to the eye, without losing its practical 
strength and usefulness. 

Now, the question arises, who is to blame for 
this condition of affairs, and to whom are we to 
look for a remedy ? 

To some extent, of course, the locksmiths must 
plead ‘Guilty.’ Year after year the same 
stereotyped patterns are supplied to the factors 
and merchants, and thence distributed among 
the consumers, who, it may be said, having 80 
limited a choice of selection, can hardly bring 
about any improvement in the matter, The 
real truth is, however, that the builders of this 
country are mostly in fault, and with them rests 
the duty of taking the initiative. A demand for 
more artistic workmanship would at once pro- 
duce a supply, for the district in which locks are 
principally made—the Black Country—has some 
of the most skilled art-workmen in the kingdom. 
We have conversed with manufacturers upon 
the subject, who tell us that they have re- 
peatedly introduced ornamental locks, bolts, and 
hinges, at considerable expense, but without the 
Before us lies a sheet of en- 
graving, representing French door furniture, 
and the contrast between that and English ware 
is certainly striking. Scrolls, chasing, and bead- 
work, give to the articles a pleasing appearance, 
such as would not disgrace a home of taste. 

Another feature in connexion with door fur- 
niture, which claims a passing remark in these 
“ notes,” is the want of durability. It is prover- 
bial almost, that locks, knobs, bolts, and hinges 
have a remarkable aptitude for getting out of 
order. Locks that require the door to be 
slammed before they will catch, knobs that be- 
come loose and turn round, bolts that will not 
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slide, and hinges that creak, are among the | 
domestic trials common to the lot of all. 
this the entire blame rests with the building | 
trade. 


Messrs. Carpenter & Co., of Willenhall, and the 


For | article is known as the “‘ double-handed lock.” 


The demand this season for locks, latches, 


The cry is, “something cheap,” and in| bolts, and hinges for the country trade is quite 


inconvenience. The writers we refer to, are 
those who may be reasonably supposed alive to al? 
that there is of value in the Conseils ; and they it 
is who have the most to say in praise of the 


order to satisfy the craving, the makers have up to the average. English builders always pre- | measure which the Emperor has taken in the 
been compelled to reduce the strength of mate-| fer the horizontal movement in the latch bolt of | appointment of the commission of inquiry into 
rial, cut down the artisans’ wages to the finest | rim and mortice locks; but abroad, the perpen-|the facts connected with co-operative associa- 
point, and produce articles devoid alike of orna-| dicular action is preferred, so that the home and | tions. 

ment or strength. Any one who has visited the | export branches of the trade are quite distinct. | 
lockmaking shops at Willenhall, where more | No alteration in the price of locks is likely to | these views, corroborative of our own, we pro- 
warded locks are produced than at any other | take place this winter; but in bolts and hinges | ceed to our promised particulars of the partner- 


town in the country, will be satisfied as to the | an advance is not improbable. 


truth of these remarks. 


In the pottery | 


Without precluding ourselves from a return to 


ship-association that has been mentioned so often 


Rim locks are actually | district of North Staffordshire, the inquiries for | in our previous articles. It will be recollected 


sold to the factors as low as 7s. 6d. per dozen, | porcelain and China lock furniture are more | that M. Leclaire succeeded at the end of 1841 
including staples, Dea:l locks are sold as low as; than usually brisk this season, many of the | in forming the first association between himself 


5s. per dozen, and mortice and drawback in like | 
proportion.. These qualities are chiefly made for | 
contract work, the purchaser being satisfied if} 
they will just keep in order until the architect’s | 
certificate has been obtained. Such a state of | 
aflairs is, however, most unsatisfactory. The | 
maker cannot do himself credit, and the artisan | 
has to labour thirteen weary hours per day to 
earn a scanty pittance. The people who prac- 
tise such deceits, who lie in iron and brass, 
should be whipped at the cart’s tail. As regards 
economy, of course such articles are in the end 
the dearest that can be had. Their average 
duration is certainly not more than one-fifth of 
that of a lock double the price. If specifications, 
contained a description of the locks required, 
such as “solid ward,” “round rim,” “ bushed 
key and follower ;” or (in better class build- 
ings), “levered” on the principles of Barron, 
Bramah, Chubb, or some other maker of repute, 
much dissatisfaction would be prevented, and 
the locks would be alike creditable to the maker 
and the builder. 

It would scarcely be believed that the compe- 
tition in the ordinary brass-knob trade has 
rendered these articles almost worthless. The 
bowl of the knob is not even soldered into the 
neck, being merely twisted in, by pressure, and 
there is nothing to prevent it becoming loose 
after a little wear. ‘The weight of metal has 
been reduced to a minimum, and the thickness 
does not exceed that of ordinary cardboard. 
The necessity for thus destroying the durability 
of these articles, by paring down the expense of 
their production, is evident from the fact that 
the original net prices are now subject to a dis- 
count of not less than 65 per cent. 

Architects who prefer brass knobs might 
prevent such articles being affixed as those we 
have described, by specifying that the knobs 
should be of cast brass, entire, which, although 
double cost, are in the long-run the cheapest 
knobs made. The brass knobs made twenty 
years ago were, on the average, double the 
weight and strength of those now in use. The 
substitution of wood or china knobs for brass is 
on the increase, as regards superior buildings. 
Finger-plates, with neat gold borders, are also 
becoming more general for reception-room doors. 

Bolts and hinges have in like manner lost 
much of their former strength and comeliness 
in the competition for lowness of price. The 
original price of iron tower bolts was 1d. per 
inch net, from which, however, a discount is now 
taken of 75 per cent., and the price of hinges 
has been proportionately reduced. Of course, 
much of this is due to the increased facilities of 
production; but a portion of it represents the 
diminution in the strength and durability of the 
article. 

Door furniture is usually regarded by archi- 
tects and builders as a matter of such trifling 
detail as scarcely to require notice. In reality, 
however, it is an important feature in the finish- 
ing process of a structure, however imposing in 
architectural design, or however small and 
insignificant ; and to neglect these minor matters 
is like “‘ spoiling the ship for an ounce of tar.” 

We refer to these things because just now the 
subject is exciting some interest among the pro- 
ducers of these articles in the midland district, 
and it only requires the co-operation of the 
architects and builders of the country to ensure 
a speedy reformation. 

In concludirg our remarks on door furniture, 
we may just allude to an improved lock which 
has been brought under our notice. It is made 
either as a rim or mortice, and is adapted for 
both right and left hand doors. All builders 
know from experience, how much trouble is 
often caused by having locks for the opposite 
hand required by the doors for which they are 
intended. By a very simple arrangement this | 
is quite obviated, the latch-bo!t has a smoother 
action, and additional strength is imparted to 
the fore part of the lock. The inventors are | 


i 


ithe Conseils des Prud’ hommes fail to settle with- | 
| out the courts of law, would appear to vary very 


workpeople being obliged to remain beyond | 
the usual hours to keep pace with the demand. | 





| original intention, 


and his workmen, following upon the for- 
mation of.a Provident and Matual Aid Society. 
That partnership continued according to his 
from 1842 to 1863, with 


|the fortunate results of which we have given 


THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


THE inquiry into means of averting the 
now-impending strikes, and constituting in per- 
manency a substitute for the “armed truce” 
that has been the ordinary state of the relation 
of capital and labour to one another, has led us 
through the discussion of different courses to be 
taken, and institutions to be set on foot, toa 
conclusion in favour of an increased establish- 
ment of the two forms of association wherein 
the workman participates in profits, or beyond 
the wages that he receives for his labour. We 
have distinctly shown that for every character 
of man in the working-classes, it would be unsafe 
to say that either form of association would be 
suitable, at least for some time to come; but, on 
the other hand, facts have left us no room to 
doubt that associations of workmen amongst 
themselves, and partnerships between masters 
and their men, would answer commercially, and 
might prevent a considerable number of strikes 
even in the concerns left existing under the old 
relations of master and servant. The conclu- 
sions, however, were not ours, so much as those 
of writers, at once eminent as political econo- 
mists, and friends to the working-classes, whilst 
sufficiently removed from what has been called 
working-man worship. It may take some time 
to convince a large number of masters that their 
interests would be served by turning their con- 
cerns into companies, with limited liability for 
their workmen: efforts now being made, may 
not immediately secure the confidence of the 
men,—as we regret to hear is the case in the 
instance of the company of Messrs. Briggs, which 
we have spoken of, for working their collieries 
near Normanton, in Yorkshire; but the difficul- 
ties are only such as are found attendant upon 
all social changes. From France, every week 
seems to bring us some fresh publication of 
opinion, and some addition to the evidence that 
is there tending to the conclusion in favour of 
co-operative association as the true remedy for 
the evil of strikes. We have mentioned one 
journal of the movement: another is announced 
for appearance on the 15th of this month. It is 
to be called La Mutualité. The French writers 
claim the liberty of meeting, as essential for 
the complete realization of results ; but as we in 
England have that liberty, we may take their 
testimony as favourable to the probability of 
successful issue of association on this side the 
Channel. 

The recent strikes in France have co:ne to 
pass notwithstanding the existence of Conseils 
des Prud’hommes. Different explanations are | 
given of the circumstance. One of them is that | 
the strikes have taken place almost entirely in 
those trades or callings which are not regulated 
by such councils ; and that the occurrences were 
only the natural reaction, allowed by the new} 
law as to coalitions, from the previous repres- | 
sion,—an idea that has already been adverted | 
to by us. However, taken collectively, facts are | 
neither opposed to an opinion of the value of 
Councils of Conciliation, nor conclusive of their 
entire sufficiency. The proportion of cases which | 


greatly ; still, at all times it is extremely small. 
But, many callings, indeed the great majority, in | 
which there are the relations of master and ser- 
vant, must always remain unrepresented in such 
councils as those of the public character, which 
there are in France; and where the dispute | 
arises in atrade that is properly represented, the 
facility with which disputes may be taken before 
the councils, must be attended with a certain 





* See pp. 737, 758, 774, ante. 


‘last article has shown. 
years, or more, of success, induced him to think 


| ?Eperon, 5, 1863.” 


some idea; and in the course of those years, 


M. Leclaire was not inactive in the suggestion 
of means for the diminution of misery, as our 
In 1863, the twenty 


that the establishment might be made to exist 
after he had passed from the scene of his labours, 
and on the original basis. He therefore pro- 
cured the approval of the Provident Society, 
in conformity with a decree which bore the date 
of March 26th, 1852. The approbation was 
given by the Minister of the Interior, on the 
27th of July, 1863; and on the 29th of August, 
M. Leclaire was, by a distinct Imperial decree, 
named president. The Society had been origi- 
nally authorized by the Minister of the Interior, 
in 1838. 

Before getting the approbation in 1863, the 
statutes of the Provident Society were re- 
modelled, principally with a view to the Soviety’s 
being constituted a partner in the establishment 
of Leclaire & Company. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember in the same year, 1863, by an “ Acte de 
Société,” or deed of partnership, passed before a 
certain notary and his colleague, of Paris, a 
partnership was formed, for fifty years, between 
Messrs. Leclaire & Defournaux and the Provident 
and Mutual Aid Society of the Workmen and 
Employés of the Maison Leclaire, with the object 
of carrying out the undertaking of work in 
house-painting, gilding, paper-hanging, glazing, 
and the manufacture of mirrors.* On this occa- 
sion, M. Leclaire appeared in his own name and 
also as the president of the Society. 

The “ Acte,” or deed, sets forth that the esta- 
blishment of M. Leclaire, founded in 1826, had 
from 1842 been organized on philanthropic 
principles, having for the object the participa- 
tion by the employés and workmen (who, by 
various claims might be judged worthy), in 
the profits of the enterprise; that the results 
of ten years’ experience having been fayour- 
able, M. Leclaire had, in 1852, joined with 
himself many associates animated with ideas like 
his own, and pledged to continue his work; that 
in 1857, one of the partners retired from ill 
health, and six years afterwards another; and 
that that partnership was dissolved from the 
[st of July, 1863. It then mentions the resolve 
of Messrs. Leclaire & Defournaux to form a new 
association ; and to admit, from the February 
following the date of the “ Acte,”’ the Mutual 
Aid Society of the “ Maison Leciatre” to par- 


| ticipate in the profits,in place of the former 


partner. The postponement to the following 
February, of the acquisition of partnership-rights 
by the Society, was made for reasons which it is 
not necessary to enter upon: the interval is how- 
ever made subject, in the “ Acte,” to conditions. 
After these, the terms of the convention are 
recited in seven chapters, containing in all 
thirty-one “articles.” ‘The chapters relate to the 
Creation of the Partnership, the combined Fund 
and Contributions ; the Administration and the 
Duties of the Associ¢és; the Books, the Mode of 
Payment of those supplying goods, and the 
Balance-sheet; the Division of Profits ; the Re- 
sponsibility of the principal Employés, and 
Security to be given by them; and the case of 
Retirement of one of the Partners, the Dissoln- 
tion, and the Liquidation of Debts. 
In looking through this “ Acte de 
is apparent, were it not before known, how 
minute must be the provisions for accidents, and 


Société.’ it 








* “ Maison Leclaire et C'*., Rue St Georges, 11, au 
Coin de la Rue de la Victvire, 33. Entreprise de Pein- 
ture, Dorure, Tenture, et Vitrerie. Acte de Société 
passé par-devant Me. Lefébure de Saimt-Maur et Son 
Collégue, Notaires 4 Paris, le 29 Septembre, 1863. Paris, 
Imprimerie de Madame Veuve Bouchard-Huzard, Rue de 
Svo., pp. 27. 
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for different states in the existence, of such a 
form of association; and any one about to com- 
mence the formation of similar associations in 
this country, might advantageously study the 
Articles. But the importance of the Provident 
and Mutual Aid Society in the association, and 
integrally, must not be forgotten. This Society 
has its own rules; which appear to be very 
carefully drawn up.* 

The regulations of the workshops are equally 
important to the accomplishment of the objects 
of the partnership ; and they contain matter of 
particular value for the improvement of painters’ 
work.+ The Society has a library, of which the 
regulations and catalogue form the matter of 
another pamphlet.t There is yet another feature 
of the establishment deserving mention and 
imitation. There are special courses of lectures 
for those belonging to the establishment, on 
hygiene, painters’ work, gilding, paperhanging, 
glazing, measuring, and the keeping of accounts. 
These lectures were commenced only on the 29th 
of January last. The inauguration on that day 
is the subject of a special report.§ 

From the articles of the “ Acte de Société,” or 


have not come upon any provision for valuation 
of these materials and debts. This would seem 
to be essential in any future case. As regards 
the “ clientéle,’—that is, connexion, or “ good 
will,” —it is stated that no value is set thereon, 
but that the contribution of it is made gratui- 
tously, and that the property in it will be 
reserved to the Provident Society,—since that, 
many persons having interested themselves in 
the benevolent object of M. Leclaire, and having 
given him their countenance only in view of the 
annual partition between himself and his work- 
men, he would have shown ingratitude in draw- 


property. Each contribution of 100,000 francs 
is to produce interest at 5 per cent. (per annum, 
it would seem), payable on the 15th of February 
and 15th of August in each year. Each of the 
three partners has an account with the concern. 
The balance due to each is to be paid over, as 
soon as the concern may have the means, in the 
following manner :—1. The claim of the Provident 
Society is to be paid before both the others, and 
by preference: 2. The accounts of the other 
two partners will be paid in proportion with 





deed of partnership, we learn that the “ Maison 
Leclaire,” called by M. Leclaire in his report of 


| their importance, and as fast as the means come 


in. A reserve fund of 100,000 francs is to be 
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Rc, 
account-keeping and books. To facilitate tho 
making up the balance-sheet, firstly all the sums 
due by the concern are to be paid, and the 
property is all to be repaired and made good 
and the expenses discharged, or allowed for as 
to be paid with the least delay. Then in each 
year, and on the 15th of February, a balance. 
sheet of the assets and liabilities is to be made 
up, the estimation of assets being made on g 
method which is minutely prescribed. 

The division of profits is to be in the following 
manner. Twenty per cent. of the profits will 
first be taken to form the reserve,—unless where 


ing any private advantage from this element of | the 100,000 francs, its intended maximum, shall 


have been already reached. The remainder of 
the profits will then be divided thus. A fourth 
will belong to each of the two chief partners, 
The half then left, will go, two-fifths of it to the 
Provident Society, and three-fifths of it amongst 
the employés and workmen who may have ren. 
dered themselves worthy of the favour,—the pro- 
portions of the shares to be determined by the two 
chiefs. If from particular reasons, which they 
reserve to themselves the exclusive apprecia. 
| tion of, the chiefs (Associ¢s) should not deem 
| fitting to distribute the three-fifths just now 
'mentioned, and even should the same position 





Jane last, to his clients, already referred to, a | formed, by taking annually 20 per cent. of the | be reproduced several times, the portion not so 


” 


partnership “ en commandite,” is more exactly to | 


profits. This fund is to cover losses, and to 


' shared between the employés and workmen, is to 


be described as of that character only as regards | complete the capital in case of its having been belong to the Provident Society ; and under no 


oue of the three partners, namely the Provident | 
Society. But this latter society being formed of 
the employ¢s and workmen of the establishment, | 
with M. Leclaire himself at the head, each one 
of these individuals participates in the share. | 
For exact information of the position of each 
member of the establishment, therefore, the | 
rules of that society, which have for their object | 
merely providence and mutual aid, require to be 
examined. In the partnership-association, or 
“Maison Leclaire,” the Society is a simple} 
commanditaire, “sleeping partner,” re- | 
ceiving advantages, but not interfering with | 
management. It is represented by its pre- 
sident, M. Leclaire. Between M. Leclaire 
and M. Defournaux (called “ Les Associés,” 
throughout the “ Acte’’), the partnership is of 
the ordinary kind, “en nom collectif.” The} 
partnership is not to be dissolved by death or | 
withdrawal of either of the parties, but is to 
continue for the fifty years from the 15th of 
February, 1864. The head-quarters of the} 
establishment, and the warehouses, are desig- | 
nated exactly where situate; and the style and | 
signature of the concern, as under present cir- | 
cumstances, are given; as are also those of the | 
concern as in the future. Eventually, in place 
of “ Leclaire et Cie.,” there would be the name 
of the oldest partner prefixed to the word Com- 
pagnie; which latter would always be followed 
by the words d’ Ancienne Maison Leclaire. 

The capital of the concern is formed of three 


maeitaire, or 


abstracted. In any case, the reserve is to be 
entered upon only so much as comes to 50,000 
francs ; and with the following year, restitution 
of the sum is to commence on the system of the 
original formation. 

The next subject is the management. 
this element of success, it used to be contended 


in England, by many heads of establishments, | 


that the thing would be irreconcileable with a 
system of participation by workmen in profits. 
The articles of the third chapter of the “ Acte” 
before us, first set forth that the partners en 
nom collectif, that is “ Les Associés” (Messrs. 
Leclaire and Defournaux) are to be the managers 
(gérants) and responsible. They undertake to 
devote all their time and intelligence to the 
greatest advantage of the enterprise. M.Leclaire 
preserves the chief direction and control. After 
his retirement, M. Defournaux will occupy his 
place; and after him, the direction will belong 
to the oldest partner. It is distinctly set down 
that the members or delegates of the Provident 
Society are not to intermeddle in the manage- 
ment, or even in the superintendence-work of the 
commercial establishment. The article says,— 

“Separately or conjointly, they will not have any justi- 


fication to demand, not any criticism, verification, or 
observation to make: they will be bound to be considered 


as strangers to the commercial association, in order not | 


to injure the relations that ought to exist between mas- 
ters and workmen.” 


Each of the two chief partners may use the signa- 


As to. 





equal sums, making in all 300,000 francs; that | ture of the firm; but it is expressly forbidden to 
is to say, M. Leclaire contributes 100,000 francs, | each to sign notes or engagements that would 
M. Defournaux a like sum, and the Provident | furnish the groundwork of any action against 
Society, the like. The amount of the Society’s | the concern ; and with this view, it is agreed 
contribution has been handed in by M. Leclaire | that all materials and articles purchased shall 
in the Society’s name, partly with the Society’s| be paid for in three months from the delivery. 


own moneys, and the rest with his private fands. | Next come the regulations for the subordinates | 


These latter he is to reimburse himself from the | of the management, the clerks and foremen. 
Society’s share of profits as accruing. The con- | It being first observed that there would be ad- 


tribution of the other two partners (‘“ Les Asso- | vantage in the residence of one of the two chief. 


ciés”’) is made in merchandise, materials exist- 
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** Siége de la Bibliothéque, Rue Car- | 


| partners at head-quarters, the article says that, | 
ing, and amounts of debts owing to them. We in any case, one of the principal employés should | 


there reside at the expense of the concern. An 


* “ Raglement de la Société de Prévoyance et de Secours | amount to be allowed to him is stated as not to 


| exceed 1,000 francs. The person is empowered 
|to carry into effect the matters agreed on be- 
|tween the two chief partners: he is to open 
letters in their absence ; and to see persons who 
| may call, out of the regular hours of business. 
|A following article enjoins on the two chiefs, 
| daily conference as to works in hand, or to be 
| done, and also enjoins adherence to the rules 
| and usages of the original concern. M. Leclaire 
| adds a note on the importance of unity in the 
| direction, and in deprecation of hasty change 
| by any of his successors, from the rules which 
|he had established. Each of the chiefs is 
| allowed for his trouble in management, the sum 
| of 6,000 francs (2401.) per year, the payments 
| being made monthly and carried to the account 
| of the general expenses. The principal employés 
|are to be paid monthly, at the rate of 4,000 
francs (1601.) a year. Before this remuneration 
can be given them, they must be possessed of 
qualifications that are mentioned in a subse- 
quent article. Another article relates to the 
cash, and to the manner of drawing money from 
the bankers of the society. 





Next, there are minute particulars as to the | 


| pretext are the two chiefs to get a share of the 
| profits greater than the 50 per cent. allotted to 
| them as previously explained. The shares per- 
; taining to the employés and men, will be given 
to them when the balance-sheet is closed, subject 
only to an exception which will be mentioned ; and 
the two-fifths share of the Provident Society will 
be carried to the account of M. Leclaire, till his 
advances have been reimbursed : this reimburse. 
ment effected, the Society will receive the share 
belonging to it; only that excepting when there 
is no cash immediately available, the amount of 
the share will be carried to its account. As for 
the profits coming to each of the chiefs, they 
will be handed to them only when there shal! 
be disposable funds, and after the receipt by 
the Provident Society of its profits; in the 
opposite case, these profits will be carried to 
their account, and they will receive them only 
as there may be the funds. The principal ev- 
ployés to whom may have been accorded a share 
in the three-fifths of the profits as before men- 
tioned, will receive such share only after the 
expiration of four years. Their sum of each year, 
during these four years, will remain in the concern 
in the form of a current account, but with a 
special affectation of warranty for the manage- 
ment of the employds, that is to say, as security 
or pledge, conformably with the article 2,073 of 
the Code Napoléon; but the interest of these 
sums, at 5 per cent. will be paid to the employés. 
Should the employé quit the concern, the amount 
of his account is to remain with Messrs. Le- 
claire & Co. during four years afterwards. The 
employé is to share in the year’s profit only up 
to the day of his departure. The employés may 
leave the concern without notice; and Messrs. 
Leclaire retain the right to get rid of them 
similarly. 
| The only Articles remaining to be noticed, 
relate to the case of withdrawal of one of the 
partners from the concern, to dissolution, and to 
liquidation. Each of the two chiefs has the 
right to retire when he pleases. In case of dis- 
| agreement, or from any other motive, one of these 
two parties can be required by the other and by 
| the president of the Provident Society,—these 
| latter together agreeing,—to give his resigua- 
‘tion. In both cases, the retirement may be 
| immediate, and without notice from one side or 
| the other. The contracting parties, to prevent 
_ all kinds of disputes, have decided that whatever 
| the cause of the retirement, or the period of the 
| year, the retiring one of the two chiefs shall not 
_have any right over the fands in reserve, oF 
over the profits of the current year; but that 
his 6,000 francs of the year shall be all given to 
him, and that a sum of 6,000 francs beyond, 
shall be given; but he will have to defray all 
registration-dues, and like expenses resulting 
from or entailed by the change. The original 
contribution of the partner, and the sums that 
would be carried to his share-account in the 
profits, will be reimbursed him from year to year 
in sixths. Interest, at 5 per cent., of sums re- 
/maining due to him, will be paid. The reim- 
| bursement will be made by the outgone partner § 
| successor ; and the Provident Society may help 
_the latter. Neither of the two chief partners 1s 
_ to cede his rights to any one. A retired partner 
| is not to exercise the same calling in the Depart- 
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ment of the Seine. The concern will not be 
dissolved by the death, or the forced or voluntary 
retreat of one of the chiefs; who in every case 
is to be replaced within three months following 
the death or resignation. The successor must 
be approved of by the other chief, and by the 
president of the Provident Society ; and he must 
possess knowledge of house-painting and its 
measurement—so as to be able to make out a 
bill of painting and gilding, and to make an esti- 
mate from a design,—also of the keeping of the 
books and instructions having relation to the con- 
duct of the business ; and finally it will be neces- 
sary that he should know in some degree how to 
draw. The partners replacing Messrs. Leclaire 
and Defournanx are to have all powers to con- 
tinue, rule, and liquidate the operations previ- 
ously commenced ; and they will be subjected to 
the rights and obligations of these latter. 
_ Arrived at the period of fifty years, the concern 
is to be continued, if possible, on the same con- 
ditions as before. But, in the event of dissolu- 
tion, from whatever cause, the Provident Society 
will take without indemnity,—1. The “clientéle,” 
good-will, or connexion ; 2. The material, what- 
ever the value, and whether it may have been | 
entirely redeemed or not; and 3, in case the | 
president of the Society should judge it advan- | 
tageous, the leases, lettings, and bills of sale, if | 
any, of premises and warehouses belonging to the | 
commercial association. The Provident Society | 
will be allowed to dispose of all such matters, | 
or to reform the commercial association. There | 
are other Articles relating to the same matter; 
but we need only mention as amongst them, one | 
concerning the 100,000 francs reserve. The | 
sum is to be handed over to the Société du 
Prince Impérial, or to the charitable establish- 
ments founded by the present Emperor and | 
Empress of the French. 
In his report of June last, M. Leclaire men- | 
tions that prior to the “Acte” of 1863, the 
affairs of his establishment went on much as | 
they are going now, or to profit of the Provi- 
dent Society,—the only difference being that 
what was coming in to the Society was placed in 
reserve byhim. But the deed of partnership has 
allowed the Society to enter into possession of its | 
property ; so that, as he says, this year the Society | 
has in the French “ Rentes,”’ in deposit in the 
“ Caisse des Retraites,’ and in the partnership, 
so much that it is at the head of a capital of 
194,810 francs 4 centimes; which is over 7,7921. 
This is a small amount possibly, as compared 
with what is possessed by each one of several 
benefit societies in England, that could be | 
named; but it represents the savings of the 
workmen in but one concern. The reader of | 
our previous articles referring, more espe- 
cially, to the organization of the partnership, 
and of the Provident Society, as they respec- | 
tively existed before 1863, has perceived some of 
the good effects that were produced in the entire 
prevention of strikes in the establishment of M. 
Leclaire (whilst the period was most prolific of 
disorder), and in the marked elevation of the | 
character of the workmen. We have as yet said 
nothing of the good done by the Provident | 
Society itself in the direction of its special aims, 
or little more than would have been known to 
our readers of the advantages capable of being 
conferred by such a society. We may however 
return to the regulations of this society as they ' 
exist, and to some statement of what it has 
effected in conjunction with the partnership | 
association of the “ Maison Leclaire.” Our main | 
object however, in another article, will be to 
complete M. Leclaire’s details of the position, 
this year, of his at once composite and harmo- | 
niously-working enterprise, and to gather from 
the printed regulations of his workshops, and | 
from the report of the inauguration of the courses 
of lectures, such particulars as we can, and that 
would be suggestive of measures on the part 
of those English masters, who have a proper | 
regard for those whom they employ, who would 
effect the so much-needed improvement in 
quality of work, and who see with us at last, | 
the main direction where to look for means of | 
“‘the Prevention of Strikes.” 








| 
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New Town-HALL AT MANCHESTER.—The much- | 


MR. GLADSTONE ON GREEK ART. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course 
of his recent remarkable address to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, said, —‘“ I venture to suggest 
that the anthropomorphic spirit of the Greek 
religion was the source of that excellence in art 
which has become to after ages a model for imi- 
tation and a tribunal without appeal. All are 
aware that the Greek religion was eminently 
poetical, for it fulfilled in the most striking 
manner that condition which poetry above all 
requires,—harmony in the relation between the 
worlds of soul and sense. Every river, fountain, 
grove, and hill were associated with the heart 
and imagination of the Greek ; subject, however, 
always to the condition that they should appear 
as ruled by a presiding spirit, and that that 
spirit should be impersonated in the human 
shape. A poetical religion must, it seems, be 
favourable to art. The beauty of form which so 
much abounded in the country was also fayvour- 
able to art. The Athenians, however, are stated 
not to have been beautiful ; and at Sparta, where 
art was neglected, beauty was immensely prized. 
And, indeed, the personal beauty of a race is by 
no means usually found sufficient to produce the 


development of the fine arts; and as to the! 


poetry of religion and its bearing upon art, 


while a general connexion may be admitted, it is | 


very difficult to define the manner and degree. 
The practice of image-worship promotes the pro- 
duction of works, first rude and coarse, then 


more or less vulgar and tawdry. Over the whole | 
continent of Europe there is scarcely at this | 


moment an object of popular veneration which 
is worthy to be called a work of art. Of the 
finest remaining works of Greek art not very 
many, I imagine, bear the mark of having been 
intended for worship. The great size required 
for statues like the Athene of the Parthenon and 
the Zeus of Olympia seems unfavourable to the 
exhibition of fine art in the highest sense. In 
Pausanias we find notices of animmense number 
of statues in and about the temples; they are 
rot commonly, I think, praised for excellence in 
this respect, and the mixture of materials, to 
which we find constant reference, could hardly 
have been chosen by the artist for the sake of 
his own proper purpose. 
Macaulay give his opinion that this mixture in 
the Zeus of Phidias at Olympia, made of ivory and 
gold, simple as was that form of combination, 
may probably have been due to the necessity of 
condescension to the popular taste in connexion 
with an object of worship. Although, therefore, 
the highest artists were employed, it does not 
appear probable that they derived any part of 


| their higher inspiration from the fervour or the 


multitude of the worshippers in the temples. 
That many accessories contributed to the won- 
derful result I do not doubt. But, mainly and 
essentially, every art and method, every device 
and habit, in the language of Aristotle, has an 
end, and is modelled upon the end, at which it 
aims; and by that end its greatness or its little- 
ness is measured. Now, the climax of all art, 
it seems to be agreed, is the rendering of the 
human form. What, then, could be so calculated 
to raise this representation to the acme of its 
excellence, as the belief that the human form 
was not only the tabernacle, but the original 
and proper shape, the inseparable attribute, of 
Deity itself? In the quaint language of George 
Herbert,— 
** He that aims the moon 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree.” 
And again, as Tennyson has sung,— 
*« Tt was my duty to have loved the highest ; 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another,” 

It was this perpetual presentation of the highest 
to the mind of the Greek artist that cheered 
him and rewarded him; and yet, while it 


cheered him and rewarded him, still ever spurred | 


him on in his pursuit. Whatever he had done, 
more remained to do, 


** Nil actum reputans dum guid superesset agendum,” 


shape; but on the other side, its elements, 
which it was his business to draw forth and 


I have heard Lord! 


hour, and always permitting us to apprehend in 
part. I venture, then, to propound for con- 
sideration the opinion, that the fundamental 
cause of the transcendent excellence of the 
Greek artist lay in his being, by his birth and 
the tradition of his people, as well as with every 
favouring accessory both in idea and in form, 
and in such a sense as no other artist was, a 
worker upon deity, conceived as residing in the 
human form. It is hardly necessary to observe 
how the rich and many-sided composition of the 
Greek mythology favoured the artist in his work 
by answering to the many-sided development of 
the mind and life of man. Unconsciously then 
to himself, and in a sphere of almost parochial 
narrowness, the Greek not only earned himself 
an immortal fame, but was equipping from age 
to age a great school of art, to furnish principles 
and models made ready to the hand of that 
purer and higher civilization which was to be, 
| and over the preparation of which, all the while, 
| Divine Providence was brooding, like the Spirit 
‘on the face of the waters, till the fulness of the 
| time should come.” 








MR. GLADSTONE AND GREEK ART. 


In the present chaotic confusion in which all 
matters relating to art are, it must be a matter 
of no small interest to catch a glimpse of the 
opinions and fancies not only of professed artists, 
the producers of art-works, but as well—and 
perhaps it is the more important of the two— 
the opinions and fancies of non-professionals,— 
the public; and, above, all of those whose social 
position and vast acquirements place them so 
far above their fellow men. Mr. Gladstone is 
one of these fortunate people; and we ought, 
therefore, to be not a little thankful to him, as 
representative of a class, for going out of his 
public way and telling us what he thinks of art, 
---always, it is to be feared, to the public and 
business man and political economist a childish 
trifle, worth little more than a compassionate 
and passing look. Mr. Gladstone has thought 
over and studied this, to him, trifling matter, 
and treats it seriously, solemnly, and religiously. 
Will you, therefore, in consideration of its in- 
terest, add once more to past favours, and allow 
me a few words on it? If Mr. Gladstone be right 
in all he says, then is he the great art-teacher 
of his time. If he be wrong, then certainly it is 
he who stands in need of art-instruction and 
elementary and primitive school teaching. 

Mr. Gladstone’s address to the students of the 
Edinburgh University fills seven columns of the 
leading journal, and took two hours and a half 
to deliver; so that in the narrow compass which 
I can now ask you for, I can preface nothing, 
but must come at once, though very unwillingly, 
to his first proposition and art-dogma, though, 
as he says, “ volumes might be written with profit 
to trace the application of the principles touched 
upon in this address to modern civilization, and 
even then more would remain to be said than 
had been said.” Mr. Gladstone’s proposition is 
this :—“ I venture to suggest that the anthro- 
pomorphic spirit of the Greek religion was the 
source of that excellence in art which has 
become to after-ages a model for imitation and 
a tribunal without appeal.” And again, “I 
venture, then, to propound for consideration the 
| opinion that the fundamental cause of the tran- 
| scendent excellence of the Greek artist lay on 
| his being, by his birth and the tradition of his 
people, as wellas with every favouring accessory, 
| both in idea and in form, and in such a sense as 
no other artist was, a worker upon deity con- 
ceived as residing in the human form.” This is 
Mr. Gladstone’s Greek art proposition, got from 
the positive study of Homer, the negative study 
of the Bible ;—for of the Jew, he tells us,— 
“though always ready to worship the serpent or 
| the golden calf,—his idolatry never was anthropo- 
|morphic. The majesty of deity was thus in the 

belief of the Hebrew race effectually apart from 


' that one form of lowering association which was 


|The desire of ambition was fulfilled; he had | by far the subtlest, the most attractive, and the 
| always more worlds to conquer. The divine was | most enchaining ;” 
|made familiar to him, by correspondence of| and most positive refusal to look at the actual 


and from his determined 


remains of Greek art itself. This it is that must 


justify me in saying simply that these proposi- 


vexed question of a site for the new town-hall at | indicate to men, reached far away into the infi-| tions, and all that this learned person has 


Manchester was on Wednesday set at rest, after 
a long debate, by a resolution empowering the | 


nite. And I know not what true definition there 
is for any age or people of the highest excellence 


founded on them, have no existence whatever in 
fact, as to be seen in the works themselves, and 





town-clerk to give the usual Parliamentary in any kind, unless it be perpetual effort up-| are, moreover, the direct and absolute reverse of 


notices for powers to take the town’s yard and 
such properties as may be required in Albert- | 


square, 





wards in pursuit of an object higher than our- 
selves, higher than our works, higher even than 
our hopes, yet beckoning us on from hour to 


the truth. In contradistinction to Mr. Glad- 
'stone’s theory, I venture to suggest that the 
!anthropomorphic spirit of the Greek religion 
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had nothin: whatever to do directly with that 
excellence in art, to be seen and found in the 
actual remains of it, bat that it all came of 
natural taste, wonderful powers of observation, 
and executive power never surpassed in the 
artist who executed the work,—the combined 
result of his fact-observing mind and self- 
executive hand. 1 undertake, therefore, to 





destroy Mr. Gladstone’s theory of Greek art in 
the mind of any reader, and even in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own, if they, or he, wiil condescend to go | 
to the British Museum, and look at the marbles | 
themselves, but not otherwise. I must confine 
myself to one particular series for this, and trust 
a little to the reader’s powers of observation and 
careful study; for to accomplish this work 
thoroughly is impossible in a few lines. 

The celebrated frieze, the triumph of Greek 
sculptural art, and hand-writing in stone, repre- 
sents, as is well known, the procession, cele- 
brated every fifth year, in honour of Minerva, 
the deified goddess of Athens. It completely 
surrounded the inner wall of the temple, behind 


civilization which was to be,’ and, we must 
suppose, now is; but where, Mr. Gladstone should 
have told us. It is simple copyism, at once 
instantaneous in the mental impression received 
from the object itself, consummate powers of 
drawing and stone-cutting, and the faet—the 
certain fact—so unlike the work of the modern 
sculptor, that the artist himself, with his own 
hand, wrote on the stone surface. Seeing all 
this, what a pity it is that this thoughtful chan- 
cellor, timidly speculative in spite of himself, 
did not first “open his eyes and see.” Thus of 
Greek art Mr. Gladstone knows nothing what- 
ever: he has not yet looked at it; bat whata 


_tremendous superstructure of theory and art 
_ practice has he not built upon it. And this is its 


art interest, no less than this,—that no artist 


can ever hope to approach, even at a distance, 


the might of the Greek work, unless he be im- 


pregnated with the idea that the human figure | 
he is trying to copy is deisied, whatever may be | 


the occupation or action of it; and the same 
it may be presumed applying equally to the 





the outer surrounding columns. The British horses and cattle which may be moving along | 
Museum possesses about one-half of this, i.c., the with them; for the victims and horses are as | 
original unrestored work, so that we cannot be magnificent in form and action as the human | 
deceived. The reader must bear in mind that | figures. 
this sculpture is connected one figure or group It will be obviously impossible to notice, even 
after another, and shows us the whole order of by name, the many art thoughts Mr. Gladstone 
the procession, for the simple purpose of carry- has opened up in this learned address; but one 
ing in great state the Peplus, or sacred veil, to other theory he has built up on his “ Greek 
be suspended before the statue of the goddess anthropomorphic” idea. I must ask leave to 
within the temple. It would take too long to say a word: it is, that it was and is the great 
catalogue these wonderful figures: it is sufficient ‘ intellectual factor of the Christian civilization.” 
to say that every and all the minute details of ‘ Salt,” he continues, “is one thing; the thing 
the procession and sacrifice are shown, the in- salted, another.” The Greeks were ordained to 
struments used, and the victims. Nothing labour in fine art especially, and philosophy, to 
but careful looking at can realise this. fill up a vast unprovided-for vacancy, both 
Greek art is well nigh forgotten now-a-days, working harmoniously together towards a com- 
20 that we must remind the reader also that monend. This is the text of Mr. Gladstone’s 





this procession marched tivice round the Acro- 
polis on which the temple stood, and passing 
through the propylea, or acropolis gateway, 
found itself, not in front of the temple, bunt 
immediately opposite its north-west angle, thus 
to see it at the yreatest possible advantage, viz., 
angularly. \hen near to the platform on which 
the temple stood, the procession divided,—it is 
important to note this,—one part passing by the 
north side, and the other passing by the south 
side, and mecting again at the real front of the 
temple, the east end; that portion of it bearing 
the peplus Coultiess entering the temple where 
were in all probability those who were appointed 
to receive it. If the reader will, after looking 
at the marbles, try to realize this procession, he 
will have no sort of difficulty in doing so; for it 
is a perfect and literal rendering of it, and, in- 
deed, simple copy of it. “The meanest man 
can copy.’ Among these was Phidias, the chief 
sculptor ¢ 


f this stone manuscript. So litera! is 
this copy that the very dividing of the procession 
is shown at one of the angles, both meeting, as 
did the procession itself, at the middle of the 
east end, immediately over the doorway. It 
will add to clearness to note that, from No. 17 
to No. 25, as figured in the museum, all are from 
the east front, No. 19 being the centre panel. 
The magniticent seated figures, six on one side 
and two on the other,—the remaining four being 
lost,—are considered by the learned and spiritual 





to represent gods and goddesses, as Jupiter and | 


Juno, Castor and Pollux, and so on; but, if the 


likely to have been the gods as conceived by the 


mind of a Greek, or even by Mr. Gladstone, but | 


are of those privileged few who had seats either 
in the temple or on eith sr side of the outer plat- 
form on which it stoou. They simply waited 
for and received the procession, and perhaps, as 
slab 18, were the sacrificing priests end sooth- 
sayers. 

The learning that has been brought to bear 
on these figures is wonderfnl and deep, past 
finding out, but quite thrown away. It would 
fillavolume. But lam not now trying to prove 
this, but to show how entirely all this great 
work, the triumph of Greek art, is not imaygina- 
tive, but realistic: not dé ified, but human. It 
is all simply the copying in stone of a real and 
actual occurrence, and not the coinage of the 
brain or the result of invention. Neither is it. 
nor can it have been, brought into existence by 
“a sense, such as no other artists ever had, of 
being workers upon deity conceived as residing 
in the human form,” and for the additional pur- 
pose of “ furnishing principles and models made 
ready to the hand of that purer and highe: 


reader will look at slab 18 more especially, he | “ improver”’ in art means and measures? And 
will see that figures leaping familiarly on each | 
] 


others’ shoulders, talking together, and even one | 
. ; . . | 
of them in the act of hugging his knee, are not | 


address. But, is it true? On the contrary, 
every fact is against it. Greek philosophy and | 
speculative thinking, and, I had almost said, 
Greek art, from the days of Pericles and St. 
Paul, and St. Augustine, down to the present 
hour, have been and now are antagonistic ! * 
What does not Mr. Gladstone mean ? 


In these advanced days, it is the fashion to | 


moralize on every text. There is a very profound 
moral in this ; for what is it we now all day long 
see about us? the producers of art, and those 
for whom it is manufactured. On the one side, 
is this very learned and “ advanced scholar,” 
and future Prime Minister of England, with 
every conceivable advantage the world can 


bestow at present on any man: everything 
is his. The great Greek art was and is 
produced for him, and such as he,—might I not 


say for them alone, for they only have time to 


look at it? Mr. Gladstone has read about it all, 
speculated about it, refused to look at it,—or, if 
he has, but with a momentary condescending 
nod,—and knows, after all, nothing whatever 
about it. On the other hand, we have the pro- 
ducers of art,—those, as he says, for whom the 
Greek “ left his art as a legacy defying all com- 
petition and all appeal;’--those who now in 
architects’ offices and sculptors’ studios really 
work out our modern art, at the wages of com- 
mon mechanics and policemen. Mr. Gladstone 
is compelled in the course of his imperial duties | 
to go into the details of corking wine-bottles | 
and measuring tubs; does he know what an 





* I cannot help adding—and I think Mr. Gladstone’s 
course of reasoning justifies my doing so—a thought 
which I bave not seen elsewhere. It is a very solemn one, 
and goes to the heart of things. It is this,—that Nature 
is never still; that in all ages of the world, from the 
earliest records of history down to the present hour, 
there have always been two kinds of original and progres- 
sive thinkers,—the world following now one, now the 
other; spd perpetually at war as to which of the twain is 
to have the mastery in its heart and soul. The one are 
the mighty religious thinkers—those to whom something 
has been eupernaturally revealed, Of such were Moses 
and Mahomet, St. Paul and Augustine, and the saints of 
the Church. The other kind are those mighty thinkers | 
who have never professed to have come at their thoughts 
through a revelation of any kind or from any source, but 
from whose own minds and nature their thoughts have, 
as it were, bubbled up like the waters of a spring—aided 
by observation and reflection. Of such were Aristotle and 
Cicero, Bacon and Gall, and generally the reasoners of | 
the world. These two tremendous forces are, and always | 
have been, antagonistic: to hold to and follow the one is | 
to reject the other. Mr. Gladstone says they are working | 
together, Where are they working together? Cicero, in | 
his little treatise, is all slong fighting the deities of his 
day, while the Cwesars stood by and langhed. In ourday 
these two powers are as wide asunder as the poles of the 
world; no dovetailing of ‘“fillements” even seems pos- 
sible. Will Mr. Gladstone venture to diye into this abyss 
of reason? In St. Augustine's day, and specially in his 
own person, was this battle fought, and left to the very 
last an undecided contest. Augustine was a Christian 





and a sdint, but at the self-seme time his inmost soul was 
Greek and heathen to the last, 





————— 
where would all his wonderful theories be if he 
did? These.working people are now threatened 
with extinction, if they do not speedily become 
“advanced scholars,” even Jike unto Mr. Giag. 
stone himself, ready with quotations from Rong. 
seau, Plato, Lord Macaulay, Buckle, Sir J. Acton 
and Homer, and hosts of others, bewildering 
even to name. What this advanced learning 
has done for this eminent person we see ; what 
then, shall it do for the working art drudge? 

How much is it to be lamented that Mr 
Gladstone did not in this vital inquiry cast aside 
all this learning; throw it from him as an in- 
cumbrance ; gone quietly by himself for a da 
even, and looked at the Greek art in the British 
Museum ; walked home, looking all the while a 
modern imitations of Greek art ; and then asked 
himself, ‘“‘ Who does all this?” Then might he 
indeed with profit have gone down to the modern 
Athenian University and lectured its students, 
and left even Mr. Thomas Carlyle a practical 
and useful and human text to talk about. 

C. Bruce ALxey, 








CONSUMPTION AND FRESH AIR.* 


Dr. Pottock has made excellent use of the 
large field for observation and practice presented 
to him as physician to the Hospital for Con. 
sumption at Brompton, and has produced an 


,admirable book, which is a valuable addition 
,the literature of the disease. It will tend 
_ greatly to extend the knowledge of it, and it is 


to be hoped will lead, in conjunction with the 


labours of others in the same cause, to the dis. 


covery of some method of treatment better 


| adapted than that at present known, to the cure, 


or, at any rate, the prevention, of this national 
scourge. Much has been written lately in oppo- 
sition to the establishment of special hospitals; 
but few have denied the immense advantage of 


_the particular institution to which he is at- 


tached ; and, if any further proof were wanted, 
the fact of the publication of this book as the 
result. of a minute and skilful analysis of 3,500 
cases in the author’s practice alone, would be 
quite sufficient. The title hardly expresses the 


,scope of the work; for, although valuable rules 


for prognosis are given for each stage and most 
of the complications of the disease, it is really a 
masterly monograph of the pathology and treat- 
ment of consumption, and is evidently the work 
of an accomplished and energetic physician. 

As a matter of course, in a book of this 
character, there are some few statements which 
rather startle us at first sight, and are likely to 
provoke discussion; such, for instance, as the 
alleged immunity of consumptives from liability 
to catarrh and bronchitis, from atmospheric 
influences ; the opinion of the non-alliance ot 
scrofula and consumption. Indeed, Dr. Pollock 
gives a chapter, devoted to strumous consump- 
tion, almost making it a distinct species, which 
is certainly not the opinion of most observers; 
and again the assertion that emaciation «/way 
precedes the deposit of tubercle, &c., &c.; but 
the book is written so honestly, and in such 4 
pleasing style, that it is hard to find any faut 
with it at all. 

The chapter on preventive treatment is 
excellent that it cannot be too widely known: 






indeed, the paragraph on ventilation so fully 


endorses the opinions set forth on the subject 10 
this journal on so many occasions, that we g1v¢ 
it entire :— 

‘“‘The ventilation of sleeping-rooms demands ¢v! 
more care. In winter there may be a fire, and # louvre 


| ventilator 2 ft, square in the door, with access of fres) 


air from an open window on the adjoining staircase. This 
should be open day and night, bat less open in severe co’ 
weather in winter. The above plan is far better 1he 
warming the whole house by a heating apparatus, for 3 
insures change of the respired air, which the latter pan 


|} does not. This method of obtaining fresh air in te 


, dow 
sleeping-floors of our modern houses by an open winds 

summer and winter, has several advantages. The ie 
entering is derived from the upper stratum, and not frem 


| that on a level with the streets, It also prevents We 


access of miasmata, and of the fermentation and products 


| of foul drainage, which are derived from the basemett. 


Where the kitchens are below the level of the ground \» 
in London), a door should shut off the whole of ths! 
floor, and with it all entrance of air from drains. m=? 
house be shut up at all points at night, the air which past 
enter will find its way from the drains, and down te 
chimneys, in both cases foul and impure. Let us then 
get rid of prejudice, and let in that portion of the atm 
sphere which is the purest that is possible to obtain; «a 
this can alone be had from a free opening on the 5 a 
floors of the house, and best of all from a window. oar 
perature in the bed-room is to be maintaimed by fire! 
lai 


— 





heh ion, with 
* “The Elements of Prognosis in Consumption, T.. 
Indieations for the Prevention and Treatment. y 


Edward Pollock, M.D, London: Longmans, Green, &C° 
1865, 
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an open fireplace, which is in itself the best of ventilators. 
Having thus provided for warmth and pure air in the 
sleeping-room in winter, we can secure it equally in sum- 
mer, by leaving the bed-room window open at the top. 
Delicate children eannot be too soon accustomed to sleep 
in fresh air, With warm bed-clothing (a very important 
matter), this is not only safe, but necessary ; and, remem- 
bering that the organs of respiration are those threatened 
by the disease we are considering, their vital processes 
cannot too early be accustomed to pure unvitiated air; 
and this should not be scanty or filtered through warm- 
ing machinery, but unrestricted in quantity, and as pure 
as is obtainable. The points to remember about open 
windows in sleeping-rooms are, that the bed-clothing be 
suiticient, and that no current of air be directed on the 
ody. 


And again, with respect to the influence of 


occupation, it is mentioned as a remarkable fact 
that butchers are of all others least liable to 
gonsumption, which is chiefly to be attributed to 


their constant employment in the open air, and | 
not being subjected to the bad effects of crowded | 
Occupation holds | 


and ill-ventilated workshops. 
the second place after hereditary predisposition 
in the causation of consumption, and regarding 
it Dr. Pollock remarks :— 


** That which is deleterious in ee, per se, may | 
confinement | 
inhaled, and |} 


be referred to the heads of ventilation, 
within doors, posture, deleterious matters 
tov great prolongation of working hours. Of these, ven- 
tilation is probably the most important as influencing the 
largest numbers; but, if confinement to chambers be 
added to it, we shall find here the two agents most fertile 
in the induction of tubercular diseases. 

The effect of crowding numbers together without suffi- 
cient access of air is well known. 

The extinction of disease by altering the unwholesome 
conditions in whieh numbers live is scarcely less striking, 
although less known. 

In their working-rooms and sleeping-apartments, the 
lower classes of this and of all other countries are de- 
prived of a sufficiency of air to support vital changes in 
their integrity. It is not sufficient to measure the exact 
quantity of carbonic acid which may be present without 
the extinction of life: a far lower quantity of the impure 
products of respiration added to theexhalations from the 

uman body, is capable of inducing disease in the system 
which shall ultimately prove fatal. The respiration of 
impure air directly debilitates the vital powers, enfeebles 
the nervous system, depresses appetite, deranges the 
secretions, and leads to the retention of effete matters in 
the blood. The decarbonisation of the blood is directly 
lessened by the absence of a sufficient equivalent of 
oxygen in the respired air, and some* have even gone so 
far as to attribute phthisis directly to this cause. And 
whether the retention of carbon in the system be a proxi- 
mate cause of plthisis or not, we shall do well to consider 
the conditions under which its exhalation from the lungs 
is increased or diminished.” 


Dr. Greenhow is quoted to show that the 
preventible cases of consumption in England 
and Wales amount to the almost incredible 
number of 45,000; and the inquiries recently 
carried ont in Sheffield and elsewhere go far to 
prove this correct. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that we have read 
this book with much pleasure, and we congratu- 
late Dr. Pollock on the production of this result 
of his ability and perseverance. 





THE HEALTHFULNESS OF MARGATE. 


THE communication from Mr. Edward Mottley, 


in the last issue of the Builder, bears just tribute | 


to the local advantages of Margate. The equable 
temperature and dryness of its atmosphere 
during the winter months should point it out 
as a most desirable winter residence for invalids. 
The great complaint of the inhabitants is the 
shortness of the season ; and he who can induce 


visitors to make more extended trial, and remain | 


during the winter months, will deserve to have 


his statue erected on the Fort as a benefactor to | 


Margate and his kind. 

All that Mr. Mottley states is quite true as to 
the advantages Margate affords for winter resi- 
dence: higher authorities than he, Sir James 
Clark, Dr. Erasmus Wilson, and others, have 
said the same; and, could the tide of public 
estimation in this respect once be turned towards 
the place, there is little doubt the benefit to in- 
valids and to the town itself would be mutual. 

But in Mr. Mottley’s present communication 
there is an element which may mislead the good 
folks of Margate, and which it is the present 
object to clearly point out. The mortality, ac- 
cording to his statistics, is very low indeed in 
Margate during the winter months; but, grant- 
ing this, may it not be urged that the evils of 


insufficient drainage, of defective sanitary ar- | 


rangements, of the existence of the intolerable 


nuisance of cesspools, are less active in their | 


perilous influence during the winter months; 
and, to put it still more strongly, that the ma- 
chinery, imperfect though it may be, that 
clumsily answers for a population of ten thou- 
sand persons in the winter time, may altogether 
break down when used by forty or fifty thousand 
in the hot months of July and August ? 





* Dr. M‘Cormack, of Beifast, has advocated this view, 
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natural causes—so happily healthful. To 


months of prosperity the present short season 


sheltered promenades for winter invalids ; 





}all and before all, roads, drainage, and deter- 
|mined sanitary reform. These happily accom- 


plished, Margate will claim the reward of her | 


perseverance; and the not-half-sufficiently-valued 
j}old town will be our Torquay, Madeira, and 
herself, and 


| peculiar to unequalled, 


changing. 





| 
| 


| THE POSITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL | 


EXHIBITION. 

I atrenpED the public meeting, held on 
Tuesday, to consider the condition of this insti- 
tution, expecting that something would be pro- 
posed in the form of a new programme, to meet 
the many complaints which have been made 
against the management for years back; and I 
|am bound to say that anything more completely 

unsatisfactory than the proceedings at that 
'meeting I have never experienced. It appears 
| that for fifteen years somebody has been collect- 
ing and disbursing a considerable amount of 
subscriptions, without even that simplest of all 
the conditions of constitutional management— 
the annual meeting of subscribers! The gentle- 
men of the “ committee” have taken all the 
trouble of electing themselves and re-electing 
themselves; of dismissing and dropping each 
other; of making and unmaking the regulations 
of the society ; of appealing, complaining, and 
reporting to the profession and the public; of 
receiving, paying, and auditing, &c., without a 
moment’s misgiving as to the end of itall. And 
what, then, is the end, or, rather, the present 
| point of progress thereto? What is the cure 
proposed for the public dissatisfaction taking its 
most fatal form when, as in this case, it takes 
| the form of the persistent apathy so lugubriously 
deplored ? What new programme had the “ com- 
| mittee” to propose to the great public meeting 
| convened with such a flourish of trumpets? First, 
the creation of a new order: when empire gets 
weak in the knees, there is always a growth of 
dignities. The ‘ committee” elevates the re- 
| tiring secretary-active to the new title of a vice- 
president, with the retiring secretary-non-active 
for his colleagne, and Mr. Ashpitel and Mr. Tite 
(who, I venture to suggest, have never had any- 
| thing to do with the scheme) to “float” the 
|whole. The “committee” further elevates itself 
| into the honourable position of a “‘ council ;” and 
beyond these two notable measures I am really 
at a loss to understand what is to be done. Is 
this to cure “the apathy of the more influential 
part of the profession?” I ventured, so far as 
courtesy would admit, to hint that a clean sweep 
of the “ committee” was the right thing for the 
circumstances, so that the superior class of archi- 
itects might be invited to assume what I feel 
sure would be to them the grateful task of re- 
constituting the institution on a higher level 
altogether. What do you imagine was the reply ? 


name, and not one of them has ever been found 
willing to take part in the management!” To 


fact showed, not the incurable apathy of the 
|superior men (who make no such difficulty 
about assisting in half-a-dozen other professional 
undertakings in the same house), but something 
in the system of management which drives them 
away. Surely this is a state of things which 
ought at once to be remedied. If, as is often 
suggested, the “ Architectural Exhibition” is 
practically nothing better than a combination of 
the art of a couple of hundred inferior “ pretty 
pictures” by beginners, with the science of a lot 
of quack cooking-ranges and water-closets, the 
latter providing the means of meeting the ex- 





| is applied of calling in the aid of men who can 
do without such a discreditable scheme the 
better. If, on the other hand, it is intended 
that the best works of the best architects are to 


cover the walls, in co-operation—perhaps even | 


in competition—with the Royal Academy, then 
again how can it be possible that these superior 
.men refuse their aid unless by reason of some- 


The inhabitants must not rest in false con- | thing in the management ? 
fidence because Mr. Mottley’s statistics show | 
Margate to be locally—that is, by situation and 
de- 
serve support of visitors, no efforts should be 
spared ; and, to lengthen to ten or twelve 


of three or four, the following requisites are 
wanting :—Houses built for winter residence; 
well. | 
| situated hotels for winter visitors; and, above 


| Menténe all in one, with the pure bracing air 
never 


“ We have tried all those gentlemen whom you | 


which I ventared to rejoin, that to my mind this | 


pense of both, then the sooner the simple remedy | 


815 


When we hear, as 
we did at the meeting in question, no other 
apology offered for want of success except denun- 
ciations of Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Hope for 
having spoken disrespectfully of the Equator, 
and sneers at the entire body of “the principal 
architects,’ for their undatiful and unpatriotic 
idiocy in failing to perceive the money value of 
the invitation to have their “best works” ex- 
hibited more or less over a patent syphon pan 
apparatus at the low charge of 7s. 2d. (with a 
liberal discount to architects and the trade),— 
| when we find the “committee” so totally in- 
competent to grasp that simplest of commercial 
ideas, that if you have been pushing an under- 
taking uphill for fifteen years, and can’t make 
it hang anyhow, it is time to revise the whole 
| thing,—what will be the verdict of common 
| Sense contributors? When I, for one, urged 
| the advisableness of what I called “ constitu- 
tional proceedings,” the answer was, “ We have 
no constitution!” So it appears. Query, there- 
| fore, whether it is not the proper time to demand 
a constitution, and meanwhile refuse the sup- 
plies? Pray excuse a somewhat spasmodic 
style in these remarks, thrown off in a hurry to 
be in time for the present week’s issue of your 
paper ; and let me assure you and your readers 
that they are dictated only by the deep interest 
taken in the real cause of an “ Architectural 
Exhibition” by one who can easily be recognised 
as a steadfast supporter in many ways of the 
present attempt ever since its origin. 


R. K. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
LINCOLN. 


A PAPER on the drainage of the city of Lincoln, 
by the surveyor to the corporation, Mr. Drury, 
has appeared in the Lincolushire Chronicle, from 
the following details and re- 


which we take 


marks :— 


“The city of Lincoln is divided by the natural con- 
formation of its site into two districts, viz., Up-hill and 
Below-hill. Up-hill may be roughly described as that 
portion of the city north of the river Witham, occupying 
an extent of about one mile long and 1,000 yards wide, 
and is built upon the sloping sides and plateau ofa hill, 
rising 210 feet above the river, and the whole extent, 
with some slight exceptions, might be drained by gravita- 
tion, Assuming the present population of Lincoln to be 
24,000, the probable cost, calculated at the average, 
would be 15,000/7., which sum might be borrowed, the 
principal and interest to be paid off in thirty years by an 
annual payment of 90'/. or about 8)d. per head per 
annum. The present rateable value of the city is 70,000/., 
and an 8d. rate now levied by the Lighting and Paving 
Commissioners brings in over 2,300/, An additional 3d. 
rate would bring im nearly 900/.; but as the rateable pro- 
perty assessed under the commission does not include the 
6l. houses nor the land which would become liable under 
the Local Government Act, it is reasonably calculated 
that the ratepayers would actually pay less than a 3d. rate 
additional forthe privilege of being able to get rid easily 
of the offensive nuisances which pervade the whole town : 
whereas now every effort to that end made by private 
individuals has to be effected not only at an enormous 
cost to themselves but to the whole town through the 
increased contamination of the river or the poisoning of 
the subsoil. 

That improvement in health would be gained by good 
drainage is proved, first, by the returns of the County 
Hospital, which, since the abolition of the cesspools and 
the adoption of the present very ineilicient drain, has 
become much healthier ; secondly, by the reports of towns 
throughout the kingdom which have adopted a complete 
system of sewerage.” 

















The journal from which we quote, in a leading 
article on the subject of Mr. Drury’s paper, 
| draws attention also to the overcrowded and ill- 
ventilated dwellings of the poor. “Many of 
these places,” remarks the writer, ‘require 
‘reforming altogether; indeed, some of them 
}are so abominably bad that they ought to be 
‘ improved off the face of the earth.’ Hence the 
determined and bitter opposition of their owners 
to a sanitary réyime. We have often advocated 
the adoption of the Local Government Act on 
| this ground, as well as for the sake of the powers 
it would confer with respect to the supervision 
of new buildings and the formation of new 
streets—a highly necessary branch of jurisdic- 
ition in a rapidly growing town like Lincoln.” 

In a long letter to the editor, Mr. D. J. Garn- 
ham, house surgeon pro tem. to the local Dispen- 
sary, enters into details of the state of the 
courts and lanes of the city, and the causes of 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases. It is the 
old story. Wherever there is most filth, over- 
crowding, &c., there we find appended such re- 
marks as these: “Fever and smallpox have 
visited here this month ’’—“ these eight houses 
| have lately been visited with some severe cases 
of fever”—the sad details being occasionally 
modified, however, by such notifications as this: 
“TI do not know of any illness in these houses, 
which are fair and well-ventilated residences.” 
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SCALE CF FEET 
ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR BOYS..—Ground Plan. 
COMPETITIONS. cuted in Ketton stone; the tracery of the win- dormitories would give about 40 superficial feet 


Wolverhampton Town Hall.—The committee 
report that nineteen designs were received, and, 
with the assistance of the borough surveyor, 
examined. After several meetings, this number 
was reduced to eight, and afterwards to four. 
Of these four the committee are of opinion that 
the design bearing the device of a Crown is the 


best in order of merit; and they, therefore, | 


recommend that the premium of 1001. be 
awarded to the author of that design, provided 
it can be carried out for the sum stated in the 
estimate accompanying it, viz., 15,0001. The 
committee consider the second premium of 501. 
should be awarded to the author of the design 
bearing the motto of “ Non quo, sed quomodo.” 








ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR BOYS, 
WOOD GREEN, TOTTENHAM. 


We mentioned recently the inauguration of | 


this institution, and now give a view of it and 
the plan of the principal floor. The building is 
placed 150 ft. from the public road, and is faced 
with white Suffolk bricks and stone dressings ; 
the copings, water-tables, and strings are exe- 





| assistant masters. 


| dows, mullions, jambs, and sills are in Ancaster 
|stone. Gauged arches of alternate yellow and 
| white bricks are introduced over the windows ; 
the entrance-hall is paved with encaustic tiles, 
has a groined roof in Bath stone, the ribs spring- 
ing from carved caps, and polished granite 
| shafts. The corridors, boys’ entrance-hall, and 
| vestibule to library are paved with coloured tiles. | 
| The dining-hall, 48 ft. high to apex of roof, | 
| with organ gallery 7 ft. 8 in. wide at north end, | 
{and the school-room, 45 ft. high, have open-, 
| timber roofs, stained in imitation of oak, and, 
| with the corridors, library, &c., are warmed with | 
| hot water. 


i 


and 500 cubic feet to each boy. 

The architects are Mr. Edwin Pearce and 
Messrs. S. B. Wilson & Son. The contractors for 
the building are Messrs. George Myers & Son, 
Lambeth. The engineering works, lavatory 
and washhouse fittings, and water-service, are 
by Messrs. W. Jones & Son, Castle-street, Leices- 
ter-square. 

The gas fittings are by Messrs. H. Greene & 
Co., King William-street, City. 

The heating apparatus is by Mr. S. Egan Rosser, 
Dorset-street ; the latrines, &c., are by Mr. Geo- 
Jennings, of Lambeth. 

The cost of the building, &c., as contracted 


In addition to the accommodation shown on’ for, is as follows :— 


|the ground plan, the first floor contains four | 
dormitories, 12 ft. 6 in. high; also sleeping 
apartments for the matron and maid servants. | 
The infirmary, with a western aspect, contains 
sick ward, convalescent and nurses’ rooms, bath- 
room and lavatory, with separate stone stair- | 
case, 

The second floor contains five dormitories, | 
average 12 ft. 6 in. high, and bed-rooms for the | 


Eight lavatories, placed in convenient situa- | 


Foundations .,........ £1,399 14 1 
Superstructure ..... 21,804 0 0 
—— 23,793 14 1 





Latrines and urinals................s000 14615 0 
Heating apparatus .............--20000 276 11 ® 
MOE MINONIE . résscscicieceniecosiendeing 440 0 0 
CONOR, ED. Gc, <<sccnsaseatsadcecotecsh 259 0 0 
Engineering Work.........c0ccecrssee 2,250 0 8 
Pies: 

£26,165 0 1 


The organ in the dining-hall is by Messrs- 


| Gray & Davison, Euston-road. 


The building is situated at Wood Green, five 


tions, contain 75 basins, &c. The building is| miles from the King’s Cross Station on the 
intended to accommodate 150 boys, and the Great Northern Railway. 
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MODERN HOUSES. 


Str,—Long and diffuse as has been the dis- 
cussion on the decline of domestic architecture, 
no fair conclusion has been arrived at; the ob- 
ject of every correspondent with journalism 
seeming to be to decry stucco and cheap domi- 
ciles; or to show their travelled acquirements, 
like “‘ Master of Arts,’ when he referred to ex- 


the charge for four miles by omnibus. If his | timber, and slated, having on each of its four 


markets are a little dearer, he has only to regu- 
late his supplies from: Leadenhall and Biilings- 


reduces the expenses oft medicine and advice by 
a large equivalent. 

The tirade against flimsy*houses, sham archi- 
tecture, and the pretentions character of those 
new but humble dwellings: is\ not called for ; 


gate, while the pure atmosphere of his alede; Theworks are being’ executed by Mr He 


periences in Rome, Tivoli, and Naples, in Arab | competition must regulate both the quality and 
tents, Syrian huts, and waggons of Damascus; style of the smallest ranges at the junction, or 
and complained that in seven months (if the|of the mansions and terraces of the park or 
tenant should survive rheums and catarrhs for|}common. There is ample scope for the display 
so long a space), the veneer of his modern |of architectural talent and skill in the City, 
furniture peels off, the backs of his chairs curl | growing daily more gorgeous, and throughout 
up, and the French polish oozes away! Then,/the counties where the capitalist delights in 
quoting from Vitruvius, he invokes Ruskin, and | adorning his hall. 
imprecates an earthquake—“ a good, wholesome, _It is well that small houses are multiplied to 
general earthquake,’ to abate, by a single shock, | meet the wants of a population increased to an 
the 100,000 “lean, shaky, slender, and mangy extent without example; for if the huddling 
tenements’’ which have been crowded together together of houses were to have continued, 
within ten years, near all the railway stations leaving old London to fester in its swarming 
within fifteen minutes of the metropolis. slums, a visitation by epidemics might again 
Others, again, have censured the style of resume the character of those, the last whereof 
finish bestowed upon all modern tenements was enshrined in Smithfield and the purlieus of 
ranging from 30/1. to 1501. a year; the coating of the Charter-house. 





compo, the quality of joiners’ work and timber, The great demand for small and cheap houses 
the frail marble mantels, the plastering, and, | near to the various vicinal’ stations, and their 
above all, the ornamentation in cornices and | summary occupation se soon as they are finished, 


pateras, condemning all as sham realities, or give pretty fair proof of their utility and actual 
real shams, and then conclude with the wind- requirement; and although a traveller; or gen- 
up complaint that the rents of such sovelties tleman of reduced means and refined tastes, 
are too dear. may disdain cheap decorations, and slender 
It is not my object to argue that the quality marble mantels; still such neat though slender, 
and style of such modern houses are right or and comfortable though slight, abodes are an 
satisfactory to taste, but the requirements of the accommodation and boon tothe industrial classes. 
time demand the erection of houses for increasing QuUONDAM. 
multitudes flocking to London, as also for the 
100,000 denizens dislocated by railroads and = — 
stations, which in all quarters invade, modify, 
and demolish the old metropolis. CHURCH EXTENSION IN BELFAST. 
It is well known that these innovations have 
enhanced the value of every building-site within On Friday, the 27th ult., the Primate of all 
the twelve-mile radius, and that central positions Ireland laid the foundation-stone of a new 





in trading localities now command ten times the | church; which is to be dedicated to St. Mary. | 


value fixed upon them only ten years back ; and | It is the first of five churches which are about 
also that every acre within three stations of the | to be erected to supply the pressing need of 
City is now nhanced to a fourfold value. accommodation for the greatly increasing popu- 

‘That objection should be made to the neat/ lation of Belfast and its suburbs. The site is 
finish of the cheapest houses, say at 301. or 351. | on the Crumlin-road, and was presented gra- 


a year for those of six rooms, or 451. for eight tuitously. The scheme has been on foot for) 


rooms, even although slight and covered in some years; but, until certain formalities had 
plaster; or that marble mantels, worked stucco, been gone through, the committee were not able 
and sembling grained finish of painting should to commence building. The committee is formed 
be decried, because not of the first quality of of the most influential men in the town; and 
workmanship, is unreasonable. their object is to raise sufficient money to endow 

Is the occupier of such a house not to be in- | these churches and purchase sites. The money 
dulged with the idea that his tabernacle should | so raised is met by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
in some degree assimilate to the villas or hallsof sioners with a sum sufficient to erect and 
the wealthy commercialists who settle down in complete the churches themselves. In the case 
new suburban residences, or who reconstruct of St. Mary’s, a further sum of 1,000]. has been 
demolished warehouses in all quarters of the placed at the committee’s disposal, by the 


City, in a style of which even Venice might be | executors of the Beresford family, who left a | 


proud ? _certain sum of money to be devoted to this pur- 
The requirement for houses tolodge the popula- pose. St. Mary’s being the first church, will be 
tion dispossessed by recent demolitions has caused built on a more extensive scale than the remain- 
a competition amongst builders, as well as the| ing four. The design is by Mesers. W. Slater 
owners of land. The rent exacted for any site & R. H. Carpenter, of London, under whose 
within a fifteen-miles range by rail, if only 17 ft. superintendence, together with that of the 
by 40 ft., is on an average SI. a year. With | Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ architect, it is 
such an incumbrance the speculative builder | being carried out. 
starts; his outlay upon a six-roomed improvisa-| The church will accommodate between 600 
tion must be, exclusive of his own labour and and 700 persons. It is cruciform in plan, 
time, 1501. He must hasten to complete, and is| having a wide nave, with aisles, transepts, 
forced to raise his capital, story by story, as he | apsidal choir, with vestry and organ chamber, on 
proceeds, by giving a bonus of fifteen per cent. | the south side; and a lofty central tower and 
to the sagacious lenders. Thus he must expend | spire. It is Early Pointed in style. The nave 
221. 10s. for usance, and 391. for his own time) is four bays in length, the columns of which, 
(six months), at only 5s. a day, until the | together with the alternate voussoirs, are of red 
“blotch” is finished, and fit for occupation or | Carlisle stone. The material generally used is 
sale. white Scrabo stone. The aisles have lofty 
This will make, together with 51. for the first | gabled roofs, and, there being no clerestory, the 
year’s rent, in all 2161. 10s.; and to complete | lights are large, having two windows, with a 
such an erection for that amount would be im-| circle over, under one wide arch. Red Carlisle 
possible, if the materials and quality of work- | stone is used in all the arches of the windows, 
manship were such as a surveyor would un-|and tower, and for bands and strings. The 
doubtedly require on a matter of arbitration or] roofs, seats, &c., are of deal. The organ is to 
reference. be over the vestry, and open to the church by 
In this case our constructive adventurer may | arches in the chancel and transepts; and the 
perhaps get 301. a year in rent, or may ask 3001.,| seats for the choir are on the north and south 
and take 2501., for his good-will and lease. sides of the chancel. The pulpit will be against 
The tenement is certainly not of that class, in| the north-east tower pier. 
point of construction and finish, which a gentle-| The tower stands on four arches, resting on 
man of fortune, or retired tradesman, would| massive moulded piers, and has an arcaded 
found on his own freehold ; but it is one that| lantern story, open to the church, for the pur- 
suits the City official or clerk, who finds that| pose of obtaining additional light and a lofty 
the proprietorship of a mansion (restricted and| effect. The two upper stages have richly 
meagre though it be) for the use of his family | moulded arcades, five arches on each face 
is better than a second-floor in the West-end at | resting on columns with five capitals. In each 
the same cost; and that his transit daily by a| arch is a lofty lancet window. The spire rests 
third-class railway-ticket is only two-thirds of|on a moulded and corbelled cornice. 














| cardinal faces lights of ouk, surmounted with 
smallslate spires, 

D 
of Belfast; and will be completed! in heeat 
eighteen months. 

The site of the: second church: is: not yet 
finally settled. bat’ the building will’ be in 
very short timescommenced. 








BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


On Wednesday, the 8th inst., a meeting of the 
Bristol Society of Architects was held at the 
Fine Arts’ Academy, Mr. 8. C. Fripp in the 
chair, to take into consideration a notice of mo- 
tion by Mr. A. C. Ponton (fellow), to the effect 
that it would be desirable, in order to extend 
the usefulness and promote the effectual working 
of the society, to make the alterations contained 
in the agenda paper, which were in substance 
the following :— 

To drop the exclusively professional character 

of the society by altering its name to the 
| “ Bristol Architectural Society.” 

| The admission of amateur members into the 
| council. 

The admission (under certain restrictions) of 
| ladies, who should be present at the ordinary 
general meetings ; and 

| The reduction of the terms of subscription, and 
number of meetings. 

| Mr. Ponton seid his object was to try to in- 
crease the number of those who belonged to the 
society. It was found that those who took an 
interest in its affairs were generally the lay 
members. The professional members did not 
|attend their meetings or take that interest in 
the’ proceedings of the society which was ex- 
pected; and it appeared to him, as well as to 
|some other members, that their best course 
| would be to try to reduce the subscription and 
make it a mere trifle, hoping by that means to 
get those interested in architecture to attend the 
society's meetings, and thereby greatly extend 
its influence and usefulness. 

Mr. C. J. Phipps (hon. secretary) said he also 

was an advocate for the alteration of the rules 
and the re-constitution of the society, for the 
labour in connexion with it had been great, 
and the results very small. He adverted to the 
meeting during the past year, which had been 
well and largely attended by amateur members, 
| students, and visitors ; but as to the fellows, or 
| professional members, on an average never more 
| than five out of the twenty-one members at- 
tended. Consequently their title and constitu- 
| tion as a society of architects was a pure myth. 
| He felt sure that if the alterations were made 
‘instead of seventy members as at present, the 
society would quickly double the number. 

After some discussion,— 

Mr. Ponton proceeded to move the various 
alterations seriatim. The first proposition was, 
“That the name of this society shall be the 
Bristol Architectural Society.” Seconded and 
carried. 

The second resolution was, “ That the society 
shall consist of four classes,— members, associ- 
ates, honorary members, and corresponding mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. Hansom moved an amendment, “ That the 
society shall consist of four classes. First, fel- 
lows; secondly, associates, being students and 
assistants, and gentlemen amateurs; thirdly, 
honorary members and corresponding members ; 
fourthly, ladies interested in the study of archi- 
tecture.” 

After some discussion, the amendment was 
carried. 

The third resolution was, “That the annual 
subscription for all classes connected with the 
society should be 7. 6d.” 

Mr. Hansom moved, as an amendment, “ Fel- 
lows, one guinea; associates, half-a-guinca; 
ladies, 5s." The amendment was carried. 

The fourth resolution was, “That the council 
shall consist of seven gentlemen, chosen from 
the members, the proportion to be four archi- 
tects and three amateurs.” 

Mr. Hansom moved the following amendment, 
—“That the governing body of the society re- 
main in the hands of the fellows solely.” He 
remarked that if Mr. Ponton’s proposition were 
carried, they would be severed from the Academy, 
/and would not be able to carry on the operations 
of the society there, as they would have to leave 
the place. 





j 
| 
| 
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| 
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It is of, (The amendment was seconded, and carried. 
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The fifth resolution, “That the meetings of 
the society shall be held quarterly, in the months 
of January, March, July, and October—the July 
meeting to be an outdoor excursion,” was carried 
unanimously. 

A paper “ On the Styles of Architecture” was 
then read by Mr. Ponton, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 

The Leeds School and the West Riding Educa- 
tional Boord.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the successful candidates at the local univer- 
versity examinations, and also to the students in 
the various district branches of the Leeds School 
of Art, has been made in the Victoria Hall, | 
Leeds. The Duke of Cleveland presided, and | 
there was alarge attendance. Mr. Barnett Blake 
read the report of the West Riding Educa- | 
tional Board, which spoke in congratulatory | 
terms of the continued and increasing success | 
of this, the chief if not the only really county 
organisation for the efficient promotion of all 
kinds of popular education. It had brought the 
influence of the Board to bear, year by year, to 
an increasing extent upon the evening classes of 
the Mechanics’ Institutes, upon the pupils of 
science classes, upon the pupils of middle-class 
schools and provincial colleges, and upon all 
young persons who desired to have their attain- 
ments tested and certified, whether as a stimulus | 
to further exertions for self-improvement, or as | 
a means of advancing their position in life. Mr. | 
Walter Smith, head master of the Leeds School 
of Art, read a report on the school, which stated 
that “The number of pupils under instruction 
through the agency of the schools had increased 
from 5,936 in 1864 to 7,430 in 1865, whilst the | 
number of pupils passing examination in draw- 
ing had increased from 1,034 in 1864 to 1918 in 
the present year. Of 103 national medallions or 
Queen’s prizes awarded amongst 110 Schools of 
Art in the United Kingdom, Leeds had taken 
five, and it was a proof of the practical usefal- 
ness of the school to the trade of the district 
that out of five national medallions awarded to 
the whole 110 Schools of Art in the kingdom for 
the subject of mechanical drawing, three of those 
five came to the Leeds school and its branches. 
If the Leeds school be compared with the schools 
of the other great towns of the kingdom as to 
the results of the public examination, its position 
will be as follows, taking the last examination re- 
corded in the blue book for 1865 as the autho- 
rity®for other towns, and the last report on 
Lee s for our own school :— 

L verpool, with 2 schools, had 684 successful pupils. 

Manchester, ] 685 

Birmingham 

ristol, 


1 

; 1 
painburgh, 7 
1 





3” ” 
” ”” 
” = ” 
” ” 
ublin, 


4 lasgow, 

® heffield, no record, 
ork, 1 ” 

Leeds, 1 a 


” 


From this it will be seen that Leeds can claim 
the honour of having, besides, the most extensive 
and the most successful School of Art in the 
provinces.” 

The Cirencester School.—The distribution of | 
prizes to the students of this school took place 
at the Corn Hall, in the presence of a large and 
influential gathering. Mr. T. Gambier Parry, of 
Highnam Court, Gloucestershire, presided. The 
report, which was read by the secretary, stated 
that “The medals obtained have been less 
numerous than last year; but the standard of 
the drawings was higher, as shown by the large 
number,—fourteen out of eighteen,—selected 
for national competition, and by the total and 
partial success of six of those works.” The 
chairman then made a lengthened and very able 
address, in the course of which he said he could 
not help regretting that there was nothing ex- | 
hibited that might be classed as high art; and | 
he could not see why pupils possessing such 
high mechanical powers in the delineation of the | 
difficult position of a leaf, should not be able to| 
draw the human figure also,—that the highly-| 
educated hand and the inventive skill were any- | 
thing more than was necessary for a Michel. | 
angelo. He could not understand why they | 
continued to stick to flowers and leaves, and flat 
objects. It was as easy to draw the human | 
figure in a difficult attitude as a leaf. All the 
forms of animal life are projected curves. Le 
did not see any reason why English schools | 


- should not give prominence to the higher 


branches of art. Cirencester was as capable of | 
attaining success as Paris. He regretted that | 


such an enormous amount of talent as was here 
displayed was not devoted to higher purposes. 

The Cambridge School.—The annual soirée of 
this school has been held in the Guildhall, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Hardwicke. The 
business of the evening consisted of an address 
by the president, the distribution of prizes by 
the Countess of Hardwicke, and a lecture by 
Mr. F. 8. Powell on “Truth, the Foundation of 
Art.” The soirée was given jointly by the School 
of Art and the Cambridge Architectural Society. 
The chairman having opened the meeting, Mr. 
Fawcett, the assistant secretary, read the report, 
which stated that,— 


‘* The number of medals awarded to the school in the | 
last examination was twenty, as in the preceding year. | 


Of the works forwarded for national competition, two 
were selected for honourable mention. The committee 
are unable to express themselves contented with this 
report of the year’s proceedings. They wish that they 


could have announced an increase in the number of | 


medals and more national medallions than in their sixth 
report,” 


Mr. Powell, in course of his lecture, said :— 


** The old artist tells you truth as he best knew truth: 
the modern workman repeats to you as accurately as he 
may that which appeared truth to the man of ancient 
days, but which to his mind is no truth at all, but a 
departure from truth, and a falling off from faithful 
representation. Borrow a lesson from architecture how 
each age infused with its own proper spirit its own ee 
architecture ;—the strong Koman architecture of Italy ; 
the more graceful Roman buildings of the provinces; the 
Romanesque ; the fortified churches which are embodi- 
ments of the spirit belonging to those who, priest and 
knight, at once practised and sheltered religion during 
rude and insecure days; the Gothic developments; then, 
as the world became luxurious, and the history of Europe 
a melancholy alternation between the wars of religion 
and bloodshed, arising from intrigues of flatterers and 
corruption of courtiers, the false and meretricious and 
tricky Renaissance accurately corresponded with the 
spirit of the time; lastly, when France recovered her 
force and solidity under the first Napoleon, there was an 
endeavour to return to the vigorous structures of old 
Rome in such buildings as the Madeleine and the Pan- 
theon at Paris, At home there was a similar coincidence. 
The respectable brick of Queen Anne told of a prime age 
the tasteless deformities of the Georgian era reflected the 
spirit of a nation engaged in a struggle for national life. 
Observe the influence of new discoveries on the progress 
of art. How powerful was the interest excited when the 
tombs of Egypt were explored ; kings passed in proces- 
sion; captives were borne in triumph; old Egypt revealed 
to a new age. Faint and feeble efforts were made to 
borrow the style: those efforts failed because there 
was no response in the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the spirit of the Egyptian kings. How power- 
ful the interest when Athens was made known by 
yrints and by books, One temple was seized by capital- 
ists, and transformed into a bank; the Temple of the 
Winds became, by a less violent adaptation, a summer- 
house; a third was elevated to the ambiguous dignity 
belonging to a parish vestry ; but they passed away. The 
informing spirit was absent; the forms fell into disuse. 
But we have one style, born in these northern climes, 
diverse in diverse times; different amid different people ; 
still everthe same, at home on the Rhine as on the Rhone, 
on the Danube as on the Thames; most correct when 
most irregular ; most instinct with its own true spirit 
when least rigid, and most readily lending itself to the 
necessities of site and the caprices of the builder. Need I 
say that reference is made to the Gothic style? It is as 
old as England’s palmiest days, younger than the buildings 
not yet risen from the ground. it is the servant of Leeds 
when av infirmary is demanded; of Preston, in the new 
Town-hall; of utilitarian Manchester, when a noble Assize 
Court springs up, under the accomplished hand of the 
Gothie architect, Mr. Waterhouse. It livesand grows be- 
cause lending itself to each age. Truth must be also 
sought in the use of material. We may descend into the 
mine, carry the productions thereof to the furnace, and 
by fusion produce the most rich and varied colours at 
command, But our work is then done; our iron must 
show itself as iron, whether in the stout pillar, in the 
delicate foliage, or the classic shield. Our gilding must 
show itself as gilding, not as solid gold; our mosaic will 
remain mosaic, and not affect the manner belonging to 
the pencil. Again, we must adopt truth in our manulac- 
ture. In a mechanical age we should avail ourselves of 
mechanical processes, and not emulate the irregular 
forms and dull colour of Venetian glass, but produce per- 
fect forms, and metal as lustrous and transparent as our 
chemical skill can devise. Nor must we forget truth in 
construction. It is a safe canon that the decorative must 


not ny So constructive, but that the constructive may | 
Lastly, there is another form of truth, | 


aid in decoration. 
viz., historical truth. It is chiefly in the restoration of 
ancient buildings that this principle finds application. A 
Gothic cathedra! built in successive ages bears in the 
stonework a record of the spirit which animated society 
during centuries. To destroy any portion of this masonry 
under the impression that you are restoring the early 
fabric, is to destroy the record, and cause your building to 
depart from original truth and to become a falsehood,” 


The soirée was concluded with music. 





THE GAS EXPLOSION AT NINE-ELMS. 


Tike verdict of the coroner’s jury on one of the 
ten persons killed by this explosion has been 
given. The scientific evidence showed clearly 
that the cause, as we anticipated, was an escape 
of gas in the meter-house, and not from the 
gasometers. 
workman is believed to have stepped on the 
governor and displaced it, thus ~ausiDg a great 
escape of gas, which mixed with the air in the 
meter-house till the explosion took place from con- 
tact with a fire which was lighted to dry a room 


A plasterer or other building | 


| of the meter-house. It is to be regretted that 
;ho one connected with the works was set to 
watch the proceedings of stranger workmen in 
such dangerous proximity to the governor, since 
it was not protected from possibility of harm. 
After a deliberation of about half an hour, 
the evidence being closed, the jury returned 
a verdict to the effect that the explosion and 
| deaths were caused by some unforeseen accident, 
| but recommended that it would be advisable to 
| have the governors covered up or so protected in 
|future that persons unacquainted with their 
| nature and the consequence of interfering with 
| them should be prevented from having access to 
them. 





| 


THE PROGRESS AND POWER OF TRADES 
UNIONS. 

A FEW particulars gleaned from the thirty- 
eighth annual report of “ The Friendly Operative 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Society of Great Britain, 
from August, 1864, to August, 1865” (Manches- 
ter), will give our readers an idea of the progress 
and power of trades-unions in the present day. 

In an able and business-like resumé of the 
doings of the union, the general secretary, Mr. 
Robert Last, says,— 


“Our strength now consists of 101 lodges, and 6,986 
members ; 4,895 members being entitled to benefit; thus 
showing, in point of numbers, a position never before 
reached since the formation of the society. During the 
year there has been an increase of 1,944 members and 33 
lodges. At the close of the financial year, August, 1864, 
only one lodge existed in Birmingham, numbering 65 
members ; five lodges are now located in that important 
town, comprising 245 members. Manchester also shows 
an increase of three lodges and 342 members, at the pre- 
sent time numbering ten lodges and 997 eligible members ; 
whilst additional lodges have been opened at Neath, 
Northwich, Dudley, Gloucester, Leamington, Wednes- 
bury, Atherstone, Lincoln, Lianelly, Winsford, Reddstch, 
Fleetwood, Retford, Canterbury, Newport, Tamworth, 
London, Plymouth, Leigh, Loughborough, Oaken Gates. 
Bradford, West Bromwich, Cheltenham, Hul, and 
Bridgwater,” 


After a little natural glorification as to “ the 
noble and determined stand” made by the union 
against the obnoxious “ticket of leave,” the 
Master Builders’ Association, and “‘ the encroach- 
ments of capital,” the secretary thus proceeds :— 

‘* Besides the achievement of this great triumph, privi- 
leges to a great extent have, during the past year, been 
realised through the influence of the union, as follows :— 
Kendal, an advance of 2s. per week, ut acost of 49/. 16s. 4d. ; 
Bristol, 2s. 6d., incurring an outlay of 160/. 10s. 5d.; 
Carlisle, a reduction of three hours, at a cost of 4/. 4s. ; 
Derby, an advance of 2s. in the summer months, and Is. 
in winter, the outlay being 170/. 15s. 3d.; Ashton-under- 
Lyne, 2s. per week, cost 31/. 5s. 4d.; Blackburn, 2s. per 
week, cost 96/, 4s. 10d.; Sheffield, 3s. per week, cost 
$1/. 0s. 4d.; Chester, 2s., cost 25/. 14s. 6d.; and Leeds, 
zs. 4d , cost 601. 19s. 2d. In addition to these, extensive 
advantages have been obtained by the voluntary assist- 
ance of the lodges, and in many instances eutirely unaided 
by the funds of the union—namely, an advance of 2s. per 
week at Nottingham, Stockport, Rochdale, Preston, 
Wolverhampton, Altrincham, Uver Darwen, Hyde, Eccies, 
Runcorn, Ulverstone, Crewe, Keighley, Northwich, and 
Leamington; Bolton and Barrow-in-Furness, two hours 
reduction; Burnley, Padiham, and Dudley, 2} hours 
reduction; Lancaster, two hours and Ils, advance; 
Cheadle and Llanelly, a rise of 1s; Coventry, Stour- 
bridge, and Walsall, 33. advance; Birmingham, 2s. 9d. 
advance; Burton-on-Trent, 2s. advance, and a reduction 
of half an hour; Wellington and Oaken Gates, a reduction 
of one hour and Is. advance; Fleetwood, Saturday half- 
holiday. It will be seen that thirty-nine towns have 
obtained privileges during the last twelve months,” 


The union expended 1,0361. on account of sick 
allowance; and it is stated that “this new 
adjunct of the society is working satisfactorily.” 





THE GANGES CANAL. 


Tere is a lessor to be learnt from the state 
papers on the Ganges Canal, published in the 
Supplement to the Gazette of India, of the 26th 
of Angust last. There has been a loss of 35 
lacs of rupees, equivalent to 350,0001. as shown 
in the Secretary of State for India’s despatch, 
No. 34, of 30th June, 1863; and the object of 
this note is to point out how these heavy losses 
may be avoided for the future, as well as to 
show the cause thereof. The Ganges Canal was 
made by officers who had a theoretical know- 
ledge of civil engineering, but had no practical 
| experience in canal works: hence they were 
obliged to learn as they proceeded. We know it 
was proposed seriously to construct railways in 
India on the same plan, and no doubt this would 
have been done had they been executed from 
imperial funds. 

We formerly pointed out the heavy losses 
which had occurred from the appointment by 
Government of consulting engineers, who had, 
some of them, never seen a railway constructed 
in their lives: what would have been the result 
\if the construction itself had been entrusted to 


| 
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officers of the like limited experience, instead of | that they recover far more rapidly than in their 
the qualified civil engineers who were sent out | overcrowded rooms. ; 
from England? Why, heavy loss, such ashas| At the second annual meeting of the sub- 
occurred on the Ganges Canal from a similar] scribers to the Walsall Cottage Hospital, the 
cause. t chairman congratulated the meeting on the 
Had one or more civil engineers of large | success which had hitherto attended the opera- 
experience in canal works been induced to go to| tions of the hospital: notwithstanding that 
India and act as consulting engineers to Govern- | the beds (eight in number) had been generally 
ment. instead of failure there would probably | all occupied, and the expenses heavy, the outlay 
have been success in that important and gigantic | during the past year had been more than covered 
undertaking. by the income, the latter amounting to above 
: 5001., while the expenditure had not exceeded 
| 4607. The report advocated the erection of a 
WATER SUPPLY IN THE NORTH. | more a pre. Pigen o er at gy oe 
AN extensive scheme has been proposed by |e a : perce arses: Si — ae 
Mr. Thomas Dale, C.E., of the ett Caneuiation elas inde onenisaines Gat mmedae te 
Waterworks, for the supply of water to various had been subscribed towards the building fund, 
towns, from re riage ep lb eg advised their successors in office to commence 
and estmoreland. us scheme, aying et : : “a ‘ i 
down the main trunk pipes, he proposes to make re sauaek possible. ‘The report was 
provision for the following quantities of water to . 
be supplied daily to the towns enumerated, | 














ce 
crushed down or reduced to a yielding substance but eo 
solidated and fixed, so as in fact (assuming the cement “a 
hold good) to be liable to no other action whatever i 
the attrition of the traffic on the surface. Hence thi 
road should resist tear and wear nearly as effe <o 
paved street,” 

A specimen of his concrete macadamizatioy, 
has been laid down, with the Hon. W. Cowper's 
permission, on the Mall at the foot of the Greer 
Park, St. James’s. 

Mr. Mitchell also proposes for paved streets 
the substitution of Portland or Roman cement 
for the lime at present used in the concrete bot. 
tom and joints of the pavement. This he hag 
tried and found to form an excellent street-way. 

The matter is of considerable importance, and 
Mr. Mitchell’s mode ought to be fairly tried 


ctively ag q 





THE CARVINGS AT CHATSWORTH. 


We have recently spoken of the beauty of the 
wood-carvings at the Palace of the Peak. (f 
their kind they are nowhere surpassed. Mr. 
W. G. Rogers, carver, having recently examined 
them, has printed some notes of his visit, 
wherein he describes them as rapidly perishing. 
“ Silently,” he says, “ and almost imperceptibly 
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Lancaster ...... 2 millions. Keighley...... .. 2 millions. | SERPENTINE. 
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There are also many small towns and districts 
lying contiguous to the line of main trunk pipes, 


leave to lay before your readers my own experi. | ' the general observer, the work of destruction 


ence relative to its utility for out-of-door work. |'8 going on; but to the experienced eye, the 
About two years ago I had several 4-in, Peculiar whitish bloom upon the surface tells 
pillar-shafts of serpentine to carry the arches of | that all is rottenness within, and that minute 


‘an arcade on the upper story of a building. but active animal life is feeding on the fruit and 


They were placed in position as the work pro- | fiowers of Gibbons.” He further asserts that, 


ceeded, and dowelled at top and bottom to the | "less some method be adopted to preserve 
stone caps and bases; consequently, a certain | them, they will not long remain in their present 





for which due allowance in the capacity of 
the discharge of the main pipes must be made. 
From the Ullswater and Haweswater Lakes, in 
particular, Mr. Dale proposes to take the water. 
The main trunk would consist of several dis- 
tinct lines of pipes, laid side by side, so that 
should repairs or contingencies arise, ample pro- 
vision would be made to retain a constancy of 
flow. At all stations where branch supplies 


— °, ee. | - 
were required { 


amount of pressure came upon them, but not | 
more than stone pillars of the same size would | 
have borne with ease. One of the shafts soon 
showed signs of fracture, splitting diagonally 
across, and but for the dowels it would have 
fallen into the street. | 
The parties who supplied the pillars sent 
another in its place, which was put up without 
dowels. This soon fell all to pieces, and some 
passers-by narrowly escaped being killed. 
Upon examination I found that this last had 
never been a sound piece, but was manufactured 
of small pieces, stuck together with shellac and 
wooden pegs or dowels. Several of the other | 
pillars are now in a very dangerous state, and 
will have to be removed. 
I have spoken to persons of experience in the 
' marble trade, and they all say that they cannot 
obtain serpentine in any quantity or size that | 
can be relied upon to carry weight. It may 
WOODEN BUILDINGS / answer very well where only required for orna- 
UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. | ment; but wherever subject to a strain, it is not 
. ‘ _ | trustworthy. The specimens exhibited are, of | 
ON the 31st of October, in the Lambeth Police eourse, carefully picked ; buat it would be impos- 
Court, Mr. J. H. Taylor, district surveyor, sum- | gible to supply equally good serpentine in any 
moned Messrs. Lowther, of Regent-street, for | quantity without charging an exorbitant price. 
building extensive workshops in the rear of their | i E. Wynpuam Tarn, 
premises in South Lambeth, covering an area of | 


for towns, &c., reservoirs would 
be constructed to receive the discharge of waters 
from the mains. He proposes that the various 
towns thus to be benefited should combine 
financially to carry out this project. He is of 
opinion that the outlay for construction, Xc., 
would not exceed, for the supply of each million 
gallons of water daily, the sum of from 60,0001. 
to 70,0001. 








408 square yards, without notice being given by | —————_——_—_=—= | 
the builders, of quartering and boarding instead | 
of building walls of brick, stone, or other incom- 
bustible material, on solid ground, or concrete,| Py concreted macadamization to which we 
or other solid sub-structure, conformably with | j4:.1y alluded is described in a pamphlet now | 
the first schedule preliminary of the Act. | issued by Stanford, of Charing-cross, under the 


Mr. Cameron, solicitor, attended on behalf of| i416 of “A New Mode of Constructing the Sur- 
the defendants, and submitted that inasmuch as 


2 2 | face of the Streets and Thoroughfares of London 
the erections were based on the surface of the | 
ground without carrying them more than one | 


FORMATION OF ROADS. 


and other great Cities, by which Mud and Dust | 


“a - - | will be greatly Diminished, and the Expense of 
story high, and eee an extension of a portion Maintenance and Repair much Lessened. By | 
that was formerly erected, they were not build- | Jos. Mitchell, F.R.S.E., Civil Engineer.” Mr 

re Te - ani petisry , aaa Whe ‘i. ae a x 
~— 7 Ellic rer - data of a Act. id al Mitchell was, at one time, a general inspector of | 
ot _ > | es > - } 
Mr. Elliott, in deciding the case, considered | roads and bridges in the northern counties of | 


that the part of the Act which had been | Scotland, and is a member of the Institution of | 
pointed out by the surveyor prohibited all) (j,i) Engineers. The following quotation de- | 
wooden buildings, and referred to the case of | seribes his proposal :— ” | 
Stevens v. Gourlay, 29 Law Journal, C.P. 1, : } 
decided in the Court of Common Pleas; and,| “I have found that a cubic yard of broken stone metal, | 


. of an ordinary size, screened and beaten down in regular | 
being a case analogous to the present one, | layers of 6 in. thick, is still of such open formation that | 


ordered the buildings to be rebuilt agreeably to | the vacuities, when filled up with liquid, amount in all to 
the Act, to the satisfaction of the district | 11 cubic feet. In a macadamized road we have, therefore, 
, in every cubic yard, 16 ft. of solid stone, and 11 ft. of clay | 
surveyor. or mud, forming a quasi cementing matter. Being in- | 
trinsically deticient in this quality, however, it is not sur- | 
prising that it should yield to the pressure of heavy 
weights, especially when assisted by the action of wet or | 


VILLAGE HOSPITALS. heat; and hence all the mud, and the greater part of the | 


“ . . . st, which is gener . Y i 
TuESE very useful institutions are extending. dust, which is generated on the best macadamized road 


; “the, >* | hitherto made. 
One has been established at Wrington. It is| To remedy these defects, I propose to substitute for the 


simply a cottage, fitted up with beds and /|11 ft. of muddy cementing matter in the macadamized | 
baths, and placed in charge of an experienced road, an admixture of Roman and Portland, or other 


hydraulic cement grout, or to use each separate] 
. > 2 > © . . . . aC. 
nurse. It has five beds for surgical cases and | cording to circumstances, in certain pro motions, "the 


twenty-four for others, and gives advice to stone, when carefully pressed together, and the interstices 
out-door patients, while the entire cost of rent, ne searyck jedan mp br rs hell v4 _ i 

] ie 0 d impervious mass, which will be foun 
nurses, coals, stimulants, and medicines, Was | wholly unaffected by heat or moisture, either from above 
only 1021. last year. Each patient is expected | or below ; while, of course, the total exclusion of moisture 
to pay a small eum towards his maintenance, — the injurious action of frost. We shall thus 


“ z . » 5 cera ave bound together the macadamized material, or broken 
and this is readily given, the sick finding metal, in its original and pristine form and stability, not 




















state. 

Ir. Rogers ascribes all these carvings to 
Gibbons. Is he aware that, although all the 
accounts for the expenditure on the building are 
preserved, the name of Gibbons scarcely appears 
in connexion with the works, and that locally the 
greater part of the carving is supposed to have 
been executed by Samuel Watson, of Derbyshire, 
whose epitaph in Heanor Church, referring to the 


| work at Chatsworth, we recently printed ?* 


Let this be as it may, the Duke of Devonshire 
will doubtless lose no time in taking steps to 
preserve these admirable carvings. 





NON-COMPLETION OF CONTRACT. 


THE case of Russell (clerk to the Merthyr 
Tydvil Board of Health) v. Tucket, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, was an action by the local 
Board of Merthyr Tydvil against the surety of 
contractor, to recover damages for non-comple- 
tion by him in due time of certain works he had 
undertaken to execute for them. The defence i: 
substance was, that the specification was not 
duly signed by the Board. The Act require 
that the contract should be executed by fir 


'members of the Board, and the contract itselt 


was so executed; but the specification which 


|was referred to therein, and so incorporate: 


therewith, was not so. signed, and this fact 
formed the basis of the defence set up by t! 
sureties. 

The Lord Chief Justice and the other members 
of the court thought that there was neither « 
legal nor an equitable defence. As to the equity, 
it was rather the other way, for the sureties had 
not, and could not have been damnified. It was 
not as though there had been no specification 
drawn up at the time of the contract. There 
was such a specification, and it was identified, 
and had been acted upon. What did it matter 
now that the specification had not been regu- 
larly signed ? The contract itself had been so 
signed and referred to, and identified the speci- 
fication.— Judgment for the Board. 








DAMAGE BY BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


In the case Williams v. Golding, in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the defendant was a builder, and whilst he 
was carrying on a building operation the work caused 
damage to the plaintiff’s property, which adjoined. The 
plaintiff sued for damages, and recovered 201. The 


| question now was, whether a rule to enter a verdict for 
| the defendant should be made absolute. 


The Metropolitan Building Act states that ‘no district 
surveyor or other person” should be sued in respect of 
anything done under that Act without having s month's 
notice of action. No notice had been given in this case, 
and the point was raised whether the term “other person 
was confined to official persons, or included builders. 
The Lord Chief Justice thought that the rule should be 
discharged. The Court were of opinion that the term 
“‘ district surveyor or other person” was intended only to 
include persons of the same class as district surveyors. | 
Rule discharged, 


wd 





* See p. 638, ante, 
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THE YMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


hi letter of Mr. Edward L. Garbett 
in the Builder of November 11th, upon “The 
Trade and Trade Charges of Architects,” touches 
upon a very interesting topic. I have laboriously 
sought the full meaning of his remarks, so as to 
draw some practical inference for individual 
guidance, and, taking his own words, I find— 
what ;—that the suggestion is, we should “ abo- 
lish ..... the master builder, 
what ? 

Following his ideas farther, it would seem 
that the sequence would be,—the “ real master 
designer ” 


tion,—a part of the contract.” In other words, 
the architect should seek a man to provide plant 


and machinery, and materials and labour; and | 
should define the rate at which such a man | 


should be paid for all; not to mention the inter- 
mediary rates at which the labourers also 
should participate in the profits he was to be 
allowed. Granted all this; but in what is the 
real state of things changed? Do we not possess 
all the practical ‘advantages of this scheme by 
paying for work by measurement and valuation, 
instead of by speculative competition in contract 
beforehand? The real sore still remains; and 
here I most thankfully agree with Mr. Garbett. 
The basis upon which an architect’s remune- 
ration is fixed is entirely wrong; and it is sur- 
prising, when one comes to think of it, that the 
system should have been allowed to have 
remained so long unassailed. 
At present, 
‘isms,’ a Church reviewer, a Victorian — 
nent, an illustrator of jumbledom, a classicist, « 
whatever peculiar walk he chooses as his own, 
is paid, not in accordance with the service he 
renders, but in proportion to the outlay he 
directs. This brings up now and then an un- 
pleasant element in the relations of employer 
and adviser which all men of any experience 
must have encountered. Permit me a little 
personal reminiscence by way of illustration. 
The Americans are a practical people, and 
generally look into the reticnale of things: with 
little reverence for “ precedent,” they accept no 
axiom until fairly Ae 20m d to common sense, and 
during some years’ professional experience among 
them (and perhaps Mr. Garbett will not object 
to the term “ professional ”’ when he reads what 
follows), found a grave difficulty always 
occurring when the money side of our relations 
had to be discussed. “Oh, then, the more you 
make my building cost, the more your fee comes 
to,eh? No, I guess that won’t work, any way 
you can fix it!” And so I pondered on the 
rights of the thing, and this was the result in 
my own case. Upon accepting a commission, I 
named a price that shoul ¥ cover the expense of 
all preliminary yD Ae working drawing, 
epee itention, &e. ; all,in fact, requisite to bring 
the obtaining of a contract, or the entire erection 
and finish of the building to a successful issue. 
Then I named a precise sum for each visit the 
owner might wish me to make to the works 
during progress,—so much for time, so much to 
reimburse travelling expenses,—leaving for him 
to send for me as often as he pleased, or not at all. 
This I found most rational in working out, and 
in every instance, ultimately, much more satis- 
factory to my pocket than any 5 per centage 
would have been. Thus there was no incentive 
supposed for increase of outlay; my time and 
abilities were wholly at the service of the owner 
whenever he chose to call me to his side, and 
whether to direct alterations, explain details, 
settle disputes, and finally to examine and pass | 
accounts, it made no difference to me: my time 
and skill were what were remunerated, and 
whether in so many hours’ labour I settled 
questions involving expenditure of 1,000/., or 
advised upon the laying out of a garden, or the | 
ornamentation of a boudoir, my services were | 
paid for, not in proportion to the outlay I might | 
advise, but by the estimation in which they were 
held by the owner, who could keep me one hour, 
or one week, just as he thought the object under 
discussion deserved. 
These are the principles I would be glad to 
act upon in practice here, and perhaps Mr. 
Garbett will, to his “practical suggestion,” 
append in concise terms (if he approve the idea 
thus offered), a scheme by which some such 
method of payment for an architect’s services | 
may be resolved upon. 
I purposely put the question in its plainest 
light, and after his logical treatment of the evil, 
perhaps he will kindly help in suggesting an | 


” and then—do | 


should make “the relations between | 
contractor and workman a part of the specifica. | 


an architect, whether a man of 


| according to the Star correspondent. 


intelligible remedy,—one capable of immediate 
use, suited to the ways of the world as we find 
them, and so truthful in principle as to admit 
universal application. G. W. 





MASTERS AND MEN IN MANCHESTER. 





Sir,—As the plasterers’ labourers of this town 
have turned out, this day, from their employ- 
| ment, I wish to lay the facts of the case before 
you, so that the public may have an opportunity 
of knowing the tyranny we are from time to 
time subjected to by those we employ. 


| 


chester, and, I believe, in all other places in 
England,—in fact, all over the civilized world,— 
| that where large contracts are taken at a dis- 
tance, the labour portion is employed on the spot, 
and paid for at the standard rate of that district, 
town, village, or hamlet nearest to the work. 
But the plasterers’ labourers of Manchester, at 
a week’s notice, have stepped in, and say this 
shall not be so, and unless you discharge the 
labourers now employed at country work, and 
employ us from this town, paying our travelling 
expenses to and from and in your time, once a 
week, two weeks, or a month, as the distance or 
case may be, together with extra for lodgings, 
'and the additional rate of wages paid here, we 
shall withdraw our plasterers and labourers from 
all your jobs now in progress, and which they 
have actually carried out. 

This is the proceeding of the Manchester Amal- 
gamated Association of Vlasterers’ Labourers. 
But this is not all: they are assisted and en- 
couraged by the Association of Plasterers, inas- 
much as they decline to carry on the work with 
labourers who may be found to supply the place 
of the turn-outs. 

It has been ouahibeii to them, that all con- 
tracts are based upon the price of labour and 
material obtainable at or Ae the place where 
the undertaking is intended to be carried out, 
and are, in many cases, not commenced, or far 
enough advanced for the commencement of our 
portion or branch of the work, for twelve or 
eighteen months after the contract has been 
settled or agreed for; and, consequently, that a 
serious pecuniary loss to the contractor would 
be the result if their demand were put in force,— 
with other conciliatory remarks, all bearing 
directly on the point at issue, and all having a 
tendency to induce them to desist from putting 
in force so pernicious and tyrannic a demand; 
but to what purpose we now have positive proof. 

The tyranny exercised by the operatives in 
most branches of the building trade towards 
their employers has been long talked of ; but 
this, I think, will bring matters to a crisis. 

AN EMPLOYER. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 

London.—In consequence of an intimation 
civen by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, to their work- 
men, that they intended to carry ont the nine 
hours’ movement during the winter, the men 
struck, but afterwards returned to their work 
on a withdraws of the intended measure, in 
consequence of a discussion between the parties. 
Other masters bad intended to adopt the same 
course, but rates the result of the movement 
at Messrs. Lucas’s. 

Newark.—The long-agitated proposal to pay 
by the hour and leave off work at one p.m. on 
Saturdays, has been adopted during the past 
month by the principal builders of Tottenham, 
Newark. Th2 wages are now 7d. an hour for 
bricklayers ; 63d. to 7d. for carpenters ; and 4d. 
for labourers. The men will not, as hitherto, be 
paid for a whole day’s work on Saturday, but 
only for as many hours as they shall have been 
employed. 


Berlin.—A rather crowded meeting of working 


men was held here lately, for the purpose of 
discussing the relations of master and workman, 
and the position of the latter generally. The 


| most sensible speeches, exhorting to prudence 


the best received, 
A working 
man, named Born, said that he had lived four- 
teen years in London, and that he attributed 
the better position of the English working man, 


and economy, were not always 


|as compared with that of the German, to his 


greater industry, ana the fact that he does not 


smoke at his work, as the German does, a great | 
: street, W. 


part of the day ; and also that he lives well. 


It has been an established custom in Man- | 





THE HOLY GRAAL. 


Sir,—As the editor of Robert de Borron’s old 
French romance of the Seint Gr: val, and Herry 
Lonelich’s later English version of it, styled by 
him Seint Graal or The Sank Ryal (Re oxburghe 

Club, 4to., 1863-5), I must ask your permission 
to say that in my opinion Mr. 7. J. Gullick is 
wholly right in his etymology of Graal, which 
means vessel, and that the version you adopt of 
Sang Real is only a later fancy, introduced or 
mentioned first, I believe, by Borron’s trans- 
lator, the said Herry Lonelich, whose MS. you 
will find in Archbishop Parker’s Library at 
Corpus, Cambridge. 
| If you will turn to De Borron’s “ History,” or 
any of the old Arthur books,* or any modern 
philologists’ discussions, you will see that there 
is really no doubt as to the fact that Graal 
is a vessel, the dish in which Christ ate the 
last supper, and into which the blood from his 
corpse was put by Joseph of Arimathza. 

FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL. 


4 
| 
Ic 
lt 
| 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Reading.—All Saints Church, Reading, has 
been consecrated. The church, which is in the 
Early Decorated style, somewhat French, and 
which at present is only completed as far as the 
the third bay of the nave, consists of an apsidal 
chancel of five sides, 33 ft. long, 22 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 45 ft. high; a nave, 77 ft. 6 in. long, 
22 ft. 6 in. wide, and 55 ft. high, with aisles of 
the same length by 14 ft. wide, from which it is 
divided by an arcade of five arches. Transepts 
project north and south from the chancel, to 
which, and also to the aisles, they are open. 
The tower, on the south side of the south aisle, 
forms the southern entrance, and will face up 
the eastern side of Downshire-square ; it is 20 ft. 
square and 70 ft. high, boldly buttressed and 


surmounted by an octagonal spire, 85 ft. 6 in. 
high, in all 155 ft. 6 in. There is a northern 
porch on the opposite side to the tower. The 


vestry, 14° ft. square, is at the east end of the 
north aisle, to which there is a porch, and a 
heating vault under. The walls are blue 
Bristol stone, laid in courses, and lined with 
brick. All the dressings are of Bath stone. 
The contract has been executed by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Brothers, of Reading; the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work by Mr. Woodroffe, of Reading ; 
the carving, by Mr. Earpe, of Londen ; se iron- 
work by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead ; the heat- 
ing by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbri ee The 
architect was Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of London, 
under whose superintendence the whole of the 
works have been carried out. The cost of com- 
pleting the whole will be over 9,0001. 
Nottingham.—From a circular issued by the 
vicar of St. Mary’s Church, it appears that a 
restoration of this edifice is contemplated. Mr. 
Scott has made a survey of the church, and 
given a rough estimate of what he supposes its 
restoration would cost. The estimate is as fol- 
lows :— 
For exterior Work ..........sccceceeeee 
Re-seating in handsome and appropriate oak 


£2, 0 





seats, including floors... 3,000 
Restoring and repairing roofs 1,300 
Se I I niceties nacaccnennsnsneuneennd 0 
Gas-fittings and other expenses .............cccccceeeeeees 700 

UN ik ciccnscisintisinnmedicntctionnen «ee. £7,500 


3ut a chief feature in St. Mary’s of old consisted 
in its windows, which are so many that it is 
almost necessary to have at least the principal 
ones of stained glass. There must therefore be 
added to Mr. Scott’s estimate, the following for 
windows :— 


Chancel windows (seven in number)> £1,499 








Ce viene ) In stained } 1,000 
North transept window ..............:00 \ glass 1,000 
South transept window ................. ( 1,000 

The rest of the windows re-g n cathedral 
pa ae On tins thsiapanibnsnaaienaaideid 690 
NG on ei dee Rie. . 5,000 

There will also be needed for the restoration and 
improvement of the Organ ............cce.ceceeseeceeees 500 
The whole estimate will therefore amountto ..... £13,000 


The whole of the church thus restored will 
henceforth be free. An appeal is now made to 


| the inhabitants of the county as well as the town 


to help in this work. Earl 
list with a 


of Nottingham, 
Manvers has headed the subscription 
donation of 1,0001. 





* May I call your readers’ attention to the fact that a 
society has been started mainly to reprint all the English 
texts relating to Arthur? It is The Eurly English Text 
Society. Hon. See., Mr. Hy. B. Wheatley, 53, Berners- 
Subscription, one guinea a year, 
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Thornton.—The old “ bell chapel,” erected in | 
1612, though it has since undergone several | 
alterations, now presents an antiquated and | 
dilapidated appearance. It is at length to be 
pulled down, and a new church is to be erected 
in its place. It has been resolved to give 
instructions to Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, archi- 
tects, to prepare the plans of the intended 
edifice, which is to contain accommodation for 
800 persons, and to cost 4,000/. 

Cheltenham.—The site for the proposed new 
church, situate near Pitville-cireus, will shortly 
be enclosed, and authority given to commence 
the erection of the structure, which will be de- 
signed by Mr. J. Middleton, architect. 

Rhayader.—The new church at Cwmdauddwr, 
dedicated to St. Winifred, has been consecrated. 
The style is Early Geometrical, and the edifice 
consists of nave, with south aisle, chancel, with 
organ chamber on the north side, vestry on the 
north-east side of chancel, west tower and spire, 
and south porch. The extreme length inside is 
86 ft.; width 35 ft. ; and the edifice calculated to 
accommodate 296 persons. The nave is lighted 
on the north side by three two-light windows, with 
tracery heads, and is divided on the south from 
the aisle by an arcade of four bays carried on 
columns, with carved caps and moulded bascs. 
The chancel arch is the whole width of the 
chancel. The chancel has two windows on the 
south side, one single, and the other a double 
light. The east window has three lights, and 
three circles over them, with tracery in the 
head, and all these will shortly be filled with 
painted glass. The tower is placed at the west 
end of the nave, and divided from it by a large 
and lofty arch: it is 40 ft. high, and is sur- 
mounted by a spire 35ft. high. The walls are 
built with stone from the neighbourhood, with 
Bath stone dressings. The roofs are open timber, 
and the seats are open: those in the nave are of 
deal, varnished; and the stalls, altar-table, 
pulpit, &c., are of old English oak. All the 
passages and floors,except under the seats, are 
laid with coloured tiles, by Mr. Godwin, of 
Lugwardine. The heating apparatus is by Messrs. 
Kimmington ; and the lectern and gas-fittings, 
which are of illuminated iron, have been executed 
by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. The contractor 
was Mr. J. Mason, of Hereford. The cost will 
be about 2,200]. Mr. Kempson, of Hereford, 
was the architect. 

Chester. — The foundation-stone of Trinity 
Church has been laid. The design is Early 
Decorated. The edifice will consist of nave, 
chancel, north and south aisles, vestry, and 
choristers’ vestry, and will be built of red stone. 
The length from east to west is 101 ft., the 
width from north to south walis 66 ft.Gin. At 
the south end corner there is a tower and spire, 
rising to a height of 154ft. One of the chief 
entrances to the church will be by a moulded 
doorway through the tower. The nave is lighted 
east and west by moulded and traceried seven- 
light windows, the north and south aisles by 
three and two light windows. The nave is 
covered by an open-timbered roof; the chancel- 
roof carved, moulded, and panelled. The seats, 
which are calculated to accommodate about 900 
persons, are to be of oak, and the floors laid 
with encaustic tiles. The architect is Mr. James 
Harrison, of Chester, and the builder, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of Aldford. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sunningdale (Berks). — The Congregational 
Church here has been opened for divine service. 
Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading, is the architect. 
The entire cost has been about 1,2001., towards 
which upwards of 800]. have been obtained. 

Liskeard (Cornwall).—The corner stone of a 
new Independent Chapel has been laid here. 
The chapel is being built in Dean-street, opposite 
the post-office, on the site of an ancient struc- 
ture of humble appearance, in which for nearly | 
sixty years the Independent Church of Liskeard 
had worshipped. The style chosen is Early 
Decorated. The length will be 60 ft., and the! 
breadth 36 ft. The basement will be occupied 
by school-rooms, in order to afford adequate 
light to which the floor of the chapel will be 
raised 4 ft. above the ground level. A gable 
nearly 50 ft. high will face the street. In this is 
to be a large five-light central window, with 
traceried head, with a smaller one on each side. 
With side and end galleries it is calculated | 








will be open benches. The roof will be ceiled 
and partly open timbered, stained, and varnished. 
The material used in building is a free working 
drab-coloured local stone, the memorial stone 
laid being Polyphant. The architect is Mr. 
Tarring, of London; and the builder, Mr. Sar- 
geant, of Liskeard. The total cost may be esti- 
mated at between 1,5001. and 1,6001. 
Derby.—The foundation stone of a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel has been laid in Traffic-street, 
Derby. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, of this | 
town, architects, prepared plans for the building, | 
the estimated cost of erection of which was 
2,5001. The contract was let to Mr. John 
Gadsby, builder. The old chapel has been pulled | 
down. 
Liverpool.—The new Presbyterian lecture-hall | 
erected in Prince’s-road for the temporary ac- | 
commodation of the congregation of the United | 
Presbyterians, has been opened with Divine | 
service. As soon as the church is built, the | 
present building will serve as the school; and | 
its architecture is therefore of simple character. | 
The interior is capable of seating about 500. It | 
is built in ornamental brickwork. The cost has | 
been about 2,5001. 
Stockport—The congregation and friends in 
connexion with Mount Tabor section of the New | 
Connexion of Methodists of this town, have 
selected a site for the erection of a new chapel, 
&c., on Wellington-road South. The edifice is 
to be in the Corinthian style of architecture. 
Miles Platting. — The foundation stone of a 
new chapel in connexion with the Wesleyan body 
has been laid, in Oldham-road, Miles Platting. 
The style of architecture is Gothic, and the | 
materials are pressed bricks for the front, with 
Yorkshire stone dressing and black bricks and 
encaustic tiles freely introduced into the arches 
and string courses. Provision is made for 700 | 
persons—364 on the ground-floor, and 336 in the 
end and two side galleries. The total cost of 
the building, including gas-fitting, boundary- 
walls, warming, architect's commission, &c., will | 
be 2,6111. Mr. Mark Foggett, of Cheetham Hill, 
is the contractor for the whole of the works; and 
Messrs. Blackwell, Son, & Booth, of Manchester, 
Bury, and Southport, are the architects. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—Lady Yester’s Church, which has | 
been closed for ten weeks, whilst undergoing | 
extensive repairs, has been re-opened for divine 
service. The two large windows on either side | 
of the pulpit have been filled with obscured | 
glass, bordered with floral coloured designs, | 
The side windows, six in number, are filled with | 
mottled glass, each having a coloured border. | 
The walls of the church have been lathed and | 
plastered. A large sunlight, having 200 burners, | 
has been placed in the centre of the ceiling. The | 
expense of these and other minor improvements | 
amounted to about 6001. The foundation stone , 
of the Chalmers Memorial Church, Grange, has 
been laid by the Earl of Kintore, in presence of | 
a large assemblage. The object in view is not | 
only to provide a suitable place of worship for | 
the digtrict, but to erect a monument to the | 
memory of Dr, Chalmers. The edifice is in | 
course of erection on the Grange estate, at the | 
head of the Lovers’ Loan, in close proximity to | 
the last resting-place of the leader of the dis- | 
ruption. The plan of the new church will be | 
cruciform, with a tower and spire at the south- | 
east corner of the nave, and a turret on the east | 
side. The style will be Geometric. The tower | 
and spire are not, however, to be proceeded with | 
in the meantime. The area of the church is 
designed to accommodate 500 people, but should | 
circumstances require it, galleries can after- 
wards be fitted up to accommodate 500 more. 
The cost of the building is estimated at upwards 
of 5,0001., and the architect is Mr. Patrick | 
Wilson, of Edinburgh. 

Commencement of the Bridge over the Forth.— | 
This gigantic undertaking may now be said to | 
have fairly commenced. The construction of a | 
pier near the middle of the Forth has been con- 
tracted for. The pier, though not of the largest 
dimensions of those proposed, is upon a very | 
great scale, and the foundation will be 45 ft. 
below the surface. The contractors are Messrs. 
Gilkes, Wilson, & Co., of Middlesborough. The | 
contract price is about 17,0001., instead of | 





| 25,0001, as estimated by Mr. Bouch, the engi- | 


neer. The pier will be finished by May next. | 








been recently applied by Monsieur Kalebot jp 
the Garonne, on a great scale, with success 
proves to be a revival of an ancient method 
which was used in the construction of the old 
bridge of Westminster. In the lower portion 
Mr. Bouch uses green beech instead of iron - 
Mr. Edwin Clarke having found that such wood 
in the Thames exists in a condition of perfect 
soundness for an ascertained period of at least 
six hundred years. Iron, to a certain extent. 
used under such circumstances, is liable to cor. 
rosion. The pier when constructed will be 
tested by an enormous weight of iron rails. The 
foundation of the pier will occupy a space nearly 
equal to one-half of Westminster Hall. The 
formation of the pier is proceeding in the har. 
bour of Burnt-island, from which at the proper 
time it will be floated to its own position and 
sunk. 

Glasgow.—A meeting of the Glasgow town. 
council was held last week, at which, among 
other business, a proposal was introduced by the 
magistrates which, if carried into effect, will 
create nearly as great a revolution in the ap. 
pearance of certain districts of Glasgow as has 


| been made by the Emperor of the French in 


many quarters of Parie. The proposal com- 
prises the gutting out of the dismal wilderness 
of unhealthy houses hidden behind each side of 
the Salt-market, High-street, Gallowgate, and 
Main-street, Gorbals, and the cost of the improve- 
ments is estimated at 1,000,0001. to 1,200,000). 
This would also include the expense of a north- 
east park. The report was supported by the 
Lord Provost, and received the favourable at- 
tention of the council. It was ultimately agreed 
to prepare a Bill for Parliament soliciting the 
necessary powers.——The arrangements for the 
exhibition of works of art and skill by the work- 
ing people of Glasgow are going on favourably. 
Already about 400 applications for space have 
been received from intending exhibitors. A 
number of gentlemen have promised to contri- 
bute paintings and other works of art. Her 
Majesty has intimated her intention of sending a 
bust of Prince Albert, executed by the Princess 
Royal. The Duke of Argyle ia to open the 
Exhibition. 

Ayr.—The memorial of the late Earl of Eglin- 
ton, of tournament memory, has been inaugu- 
rated. The statue stands 12 ft. high, and is 


| placed upon a pedestal about 16 ft. in height, 


giving a total height to the monument of 28 ft. 
The earl is represented in his uniform of lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Ayr. Mr. Noble was 
the artist. The statue was cast by Messrs. 
Robinson & Cottam, founders, Battersea, London. 
The pedestal is composed of a base of three tiers 
cf Aberdeen grey granite, the lowest of which is 
13 ft. 6 in. square, and three courses of red 
Peterhead granite, the first of which forms a 
truss base to the inscription-block. The pedestal 
was designed by Mr. Field, of Messrs. Alexander, 
M‘Donald, Field, & Co., Granite Works, Aber- 
deen. The monument is erected at the west 
side of Wellington-square, in line with General 
Neil’s Monument, and faces the portico of the 
County Buildings. The statue is 4} tons in 
weight, and the pedestal upwards of 40 tons. 








ACCIDENTS. 


AN inquest has been held on a carpenter's 
labourer, employed on the Foreign-Office works, 
who met with his death by falling down a “lift,” 
a distance of 36 ft. When he was picked up, it 
was found that his skull was fractured, and that 
he was quite dead. The coroner thought that a 
rail ought to be placed at these openings to pro- 
tect the lives of the workmen. The jury were 
of the same opinion as the coroner; and having 
returned a verdict of accidental death, appended 
a recommendation to that effect. 

At Woolley Bridge, near Glossop, Mr. Fer- 


‘rand has been enlarging his premises, which he 


has done by erecting another building similar to 
the one already erected, and these are joined to 
each other. In the course of building the second 
one, the partition wall of the first was removed, 
which was substituted by a large iron pillar 
placed in the centre, which transformed the 
building into one large square room. The south 
side of the roof of the first building and the 
north side of the roof of the new one, rested on 
each side of an immense iron trough, on which 
were flanges for them to rest. This trough was 
supported by the pillar before named; and 


that between 500 and 600 persons may be | The system of founding without piling or coffer- | also appears that the water which fell on these 
seated. There will be two aisles, and the seats dam is to be adopted. This system, which has \two sides of the roof had to pass down the pillar. 
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The slaters had nearly finished slating this por- 
tion of the building, and, fortunately, had gone 


to dinner, when, without any warning whatever, | 


the immense cast-iron trough broke close to 
where the pillar stood, and the whole of the roof 
of both the old and new parts, and most of the 
wall of the new building, fell, smashing a quan- 
tity of timber and slate, besides doing damage 
to tin and zine work in process of completion in 
the shop at the time. Mr. Ferrand and others 
were on the premises, but, fortunately, they 
sustained no injury, as the whole of the great 
weight and mass of the débris fell towards the 
centre of the floor. 

The Courrier des Alpes, of the 6th inst., says :— 
“ At the moment of going to press we have re- 
ceived news of a frightful catastrophe. The 
powder used in boring through the Alps exploded 
about ten o’clock this morning. Four workmen, 
who were labouring at the moment of the acci- 
dent, were hurled to a considerable distance, and 
their bodies, when picked up, presented only 
shapeless masses: besides this, a great number 
of workmen were wounded. At Fourneaux and 
Modena, more than a kilometre and a half dis- 
tant, scarcely a pane of glass remains in the 
houses, and a great number of buildings have 
sustained much damage. The loss is consider- 
able.” 





Pooks Received. 


(American) Commissioner of Patents 
1862: Arts and Manufactures. 
Government Printing Office. 


Re p rt of the 
for the year 
Washington : 
1864. 


Tuls is acontinuation of the report on American 
patent law which we noticed at some length in 
our last volume (p. 677). The present report, 
with its volume of illustrations, is for the year 
1862. The letter-press consists of 752 pages of 
abstracts, besides seventy-one pages of index ; 
and the illustrations, which are ail on a smal! 
scale, form a volume of 446 pages. They run 
from No. 34,046 to 37,263. The whole, there- 
fore, forms an extensive as well as valuable 
record; and we wish much that so condensed 
and excellent an illustrated view of British 
patents were issued by our own Government. 

The Commissioner, in a letter transmitting his 
report, gives the following amongst other sta- 
tistical abstracts :— 








No. 1. 

Number of applications during the year 1862 ...... 5,038 

a », patents granted, including designs and 
LO<RISUOD 06.040. 0reunsstagipesosssiceses We csvestchacvicceed® EE 
™" op ABR nicnntasierivecncccnunnrienkts » i 
‘ »» applications for extension of patents ... 4) 
on »» patents eXtended ........ acbiobytneyen Zz 
ae ” i expired 3lst December, 1862 615 


Of the patents granted, there were :— 


l'o citizens of the United States................c.ceeccecee 3,135 
To subjects of Great Britain ............. / x te 
Be - », the Freneh Empire PadlincieiaMann ° 33 
me ‘a », Other foreigu governments ...... 1] 


No. 2. 


Statement cf money received during the year, viz. :— 
$153,818 00 


11,081 50 


n applications for patents, reissues, Kc... 
For copies and for recording assignments...... 
Apptopriation, July 16, 1862, to refund ex- 


penses of printing patents ...00........0..0..cce0e 50,855 49 
UE icniiantuitiiise. 215,754 99 
No, 3. 


Statement of expenditures from the putent fund. 
SON ices nina anesintniatets ee ee rT ae ee $77,404 93 
Contingent expenses... Sncsaws 55,057 98 
Temporary clerks ................00. 44,462 48 
Withdrawals 











| by an experienced examiner in the office, with | 
the claims and reduced copies of the drawings | 
attached, which accompany this report. The | 
publication supplies a great want felt by in- 
ventors. The reports of 1859 and 1860 were 
issued in a style which reflected credit upon the 
office, and were of great value to all interested 
in the improvements in arts and manufactures. 


VARIORUM. 
“Qn the Scientific Investigation of Disease in 
| Animals and Men.” By an F.R.S. and F.R.C.P. | 
| Harrison, Pall-mall. The author of this tractate 
proposes “an extension of that system which 
has been many years in operation both in the 
Royal Society (Government grant) and in the 
British Association. It seems probable,” he 
thinks, “that, if the Government would make 
grants to those who were engaged in scientific 
researches upon questions of such great public 
importance as the cattle plague, cholera, &c., 
great encouragement would be afforded, the 
number of workers would multiply, and it could 
scarcely happen but that many new facts would 
be demonstrated, and, perhaps, discoveries, of 
which the country might feel justly proud, be 
made. Grants would not only enable men to 
enter upon expensive inquiries which they could 
not otherwise undertake, but would excite a 
taste for purely scientific inquiry in younger 
men.”’——-Part VII., for November, of “ A Dic- 
tionary of Science, Literature, and Art,” edited 
by W. T. Brande, D.C.L., &c., and the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. (Longmans & Co.), has been issued. 
Jt runs from “ Lath” to 
“Scientia Scientiarum: being some Account of 
the Origin and Objects of the Victoria Institute, 
or Philosophical Society of Great Britain. By 
a Member.” London: Hardwicke. The first ob- 
ject of the Institute, or Philosophical Society, 
in question is, “to investigate fully and im- 
partially the most important questions of philo- 
sophy and science, but more especially those 
that bear upon the great truths revealed in 
Holy Scripture, with the view of defending these 
truths against ‘the oppositions of science, falsely 
so called.’” “The problem of the age,’ 
Archdeacon Hare’s “ Sterling,” 


‘“* Marquess.” -—— 


says 
is to reconcile 
faith with knowledge, philosophy with religion ;” 
and hundreds, even thousands of years before 
Archdeacon Hare was born, the grand end of 
human knowledge was declared to be “the re- 
union of philosophy with religion ;” but whether 
the establishment of a society of this kind be 
likely to realize the great end in view, remains 
to be seen. The Gentleman's Magazine has 
an interesting and very fally illustrated paper 
on “ The Bishop’s Palace at Wells.” The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, now 134 years old, is for sale. 
——‘ Rowland’s Reason ; or, The Little Cripple,” 
is an interesting little story in words of two 
syllables, by Mrs. S. C. Hall (published by 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday), and is intended as 
a prize-book for infant schools. It inculcates, 
in Mrs. Hall’s own pleasant manner, self-denial 
and thought for others, and is prettily illus- 
trated. The circumstance that the profits 
arising from its sale are to be given to the 
Cripples’ Home, is an additional reason why we 
should recommend it. The Bombay Builder, 
of October, gives a view of the proposed 
Esplanade Native Dispensary, Messrs. Scott, 
McClelland, & Co., architects. Such merit as 
it may have will depend wholly on the details. 
If this journal is to maintain the high price put 
on it, it must strengthen its staff. 














TESTIMONIAL TO A Masrer.—The workmen of 
Mr. Philip Anley, builder, as a mark of their 
gratitude, presented to him a handsome silver 
snuff-box at the Three Colts Tavern, London- 
wall, where they partook of a dinner on Tuesday, 
the 7th inst.; Mr. Millner in the chair. 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE RoyaL ACADEMY.— 
Sir: The Royal Academy of Aris has just issued 
the card of admission to the lectures for the 
session 1865-6 ;—Anatomy,—Mr. Richard Par- 
tridge; Sculpture,—Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A. 
Where is Architecture? Is she to be again the 
“silent sister” she was in times gone by ?>— 
C.C. 

Society or Arts.—The first meeting of the 
112th session of this Society was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, in the Society’s house, John- 
street, Adelphi. During the recess, full-length 
portraits of her Majesty and her children living 
in 1851, and of the late Prince Consort, were 
placed in the apartment where the meetings are 
held. Mr. Wm. Hawes presided, and read the 
opening address. 

A GraceruL AND Benericenr Act.—Mrs. 
Arnott, the widow of the well-known Dr. Arnott, 
author of “‘ Physics,” has signified her intention 
of endowing two scholarships for the study of 
Natural Philosophy ;—the one at the Queen’s 
College, Harley-street ; the other at the Ladies’ 
College, Bedford-square, to be called the Arnott 
Scholarships, in memory of her late husband. 


Ciry Commissionrrs oF Sewers. — At the 
meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
Mr. H. Lowman Taylor brought forward a motion 
that the iron pavement that has for some time 
been placed in the Poultry, and which was found 
to be so dangerous and inconvenient to the 
traffic, should be taken up and replaced by gra- 
nite. The motion was seconded by Mr. Burroughs, 
and after a short debate was agreed to. 


A Gas Company For FLamMporovucH, YorK. 
The small town of Flamborough, with its 300 
houses and 1,300 inhabitants, is now making an 
effort to illuminate itself with gas. A limited 
liability company has been formed, with a local 
directorate. It is proposed to raise the modest 
capital of 2,0001., by the issue of four hundred 
shares of 51. each—a sum which will no doubt in- 
duce many of the inhabitants of that romantic 
village to make a small investment, and thus 
encourage a scheme which will bring comfort 
and improvement to themselves. Mr. J. F. 
Fairbank, C.E., is the engineer. 











LimESTONE Works At KeynsHim.—Onr atten- 
tion has lately been directed to North Somerset- 
where Messrs. Hall, Son, & Co., have re- 
opened the works at Keynsham, near Bristol, which 
were formerly carried on by a limited company. 
The limestone on this property produces blue 
lias lime of good quality,and eminently hydraulic ; 
and in addition the Messrs. Hall manufacture 
Portland, Roman, and other cements and plasters, 
which will be convenient for the builders and 
contractors of the West of England and the 
principalities, who are at present compelled to 
obtain their supplies from London. On the rail- 
ways in course of construction in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol blue lias is chiefly used. 


shire, 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
The Commissioners of Works and Public Build- 
ings have issued their plaus for the extension of 
the National Gallery, preparatory to their being 
submitted to Parliament. The portion of land 
proposed to be taken is at the back of the Gal- 
lery, on the north side of Trafalgar-square, 


| bounded by Hemming’s-row on the north, by 


| St. Martin’s-place on the east, by Dake’s-court 


thdrawals ........s0..-..-. tals ‘ee 8,140 00 
Refunding money paid by mistake ............... 570 Ov * 
Judges im appeal CAGEE............s.ccscscccocseseeses : 175 00 | Miscellanea. 
TO s.cacrivins 182,810 39 | 
No. 4, | Haymarket THEATRE.—Very well acted indeed 


Statement of the condition of the patent fund, 
Amount to the credit of the patent fund 
PUM SI os cxedsecdinnasshavenuteesin 


aa 85,416 55 
Amount paid in during the year 


edvbeustseusepoure 215,754 99 
Total ... 221,171 54 
Deduct expenditures during the same period 182,810 39 








Leaving in the treasury January 1, 1863, the 
sum of 


Hee eee nereeeeereneeeeeseeeteeeseneere eee enenee 


By Act of Congress of March 2, 1861, the 
Commissioner was authorised to print ten copies 
of the descriptions and of the drawings of the 
patents issued by the office. After a trial of 
eight months the work was discontinued on ac- | 
count of the expense, and the section of the law | 
authorising the printing was subsequently re- | 
pealed. During the year 1862 he ordered well- 
digested abstracts of the patents to be prepared 





{to her, and plays it with wonderful vigour; and 


—~ | more attractive here than ever. 
38,361 15 | 


| is the new farce (new so far as English words 
y ° ‘ . ” 
| are concerned) called “ Who killed Cock Robin. 


| Mrs. Charles Mathews has a part exactly suited 


|the same may be said of Mr. Mathews. “ Used 
Up,” since it went back to Paris, has proved 


Tur Russian Cuurcu.—The chapel of the 
Russian embassy, which was erected and finished | 
under the superintendence, some months ago, of | 
| Mr. James Thomson, architect, and of which we 
lwave a view, has lately received an important 
accession to its embellishments by the hand of 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas. It consists of a series 
of heads, life size, of the Twelve Apostles, in 
the cupola. These are not copies, but original 
studies, and are entitled to favourable notice. 





| on the south, and by Castle-street on the west. 


It is proposed by the commissioners to purchase 
St. Martin’s Workhouse, and Archbishop Teni- 
son’s Grammar School, which stand on the site 
indicated. 

FaitureE oF THE Great Low-waTeR Basin 
at BiRKENHEAD.—This failure has led the Mersey 


| Dock Board to initiate a new plan of dock works 


at Birkenhead, and it was yesterday resolved to 
promote a bill to close the Woodside basin, to 
convert the low-water basin into a wet dock, 
and to excavate the foreshores at the northern 
entrances, Birkenhead. The alterations in the 
basins are estimated to cost 167,0001. What the 
excavations will cost it is impossible at present 
to estimate, as the foreshore at 14 ft. deep comes 
upon solid rock; and the last bill obtained by 
the Board provided for a depth of 17 ft. It is 
hoped, however, that some modification of the 
previous Act may be obtained as to depth, and 
thus an enormous expense avoided. 
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Licutinc or Bompay with Gas.—On the 7th | 
of October, a portion of the town of Bombay 
was for the first time lighted with gas, which 
excited the greatest wonder amongst large num- 
bers of the natives. The gas appeared to be of 
good quality, and burned brilliantly. 


} MoNUMENTAL.—It is proposed to erect a me- 
} morial of the Marquis of Westminster at Chester. | 
It is suggested that it should consist of a statue 

ofthe marquis. A committee has been appointed 
and subscriptions will be received by the banks 

in Chester. The amount collected already is 

800 guineas. 

OPENING OF THE ALBERT INFIRMARY AT BisHor’s 

/ WattHaM.—The 7th inst. was quite a gala day 
in the little town of Bishop’s Waltham, owing 
to the opening of the Royal Albert Infirmary 


/ by their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur and 
j Princesses Helena and Louise. The approaches 
| to Bishop’s Waltham and High-street were gay 

with all sorts of decorations, triumphal arches, 
/ festoons, and mottoes. 
Tur Preston Exuipition.—This exhibition has | 


now been open about seven weeks, and it has 

proved highly successful. The total number of | 
admissions for the first six weeks was 70,000, and | 
the receipts amounted to about 2,0001. When all 

the expenses are paid there will be, at all events, a 

clear profit of 1,0001., and it is probable that this 

sum will be considerably augmented. The pro- 

ceeds will be equally divided between the Insti- 

tution for the Diffusion of Knowledge and the 

Central Working Men’s Club. 

OPEN (METROPOLIS) PRESERVATION. 
It is intended to apply for leave to introduce 
into Parliament, next session, a Bill for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners who shall be enabled 
| to accept a surrender of, or to purchase in trust 
| for the public, the rights possessed or claimed 

by lords of manors, or by commoners or others, 
in and with respect to all open spaces within 15 
miles of the General Post-office ; to empower the 
commissioners and the metropolitan police, or 
either of them, to superintend such open spaces 
and to abate nuisances there; to enable the 
commissioners to prepare a scheme for the im- 
provement of such open spaces by drainage or 
otherwise ; and to recommend the levying of a 
rate and other powers, for the purposes of the 
scheme. 

THe Sanitary Stare or GatresHeap. — The 
public health committee of the town having re- 
commended the appointment of an inspector of 
nuisances, at a salary of 1001. per annum, the 
town council made the appointment at their last 
meeting, on which occasion a report by the officer | 
of health, Dr. W. Robinson, was read,which shows 
that the town must be in a very bad state of 
health, there having been more deaths than births | 
during the last three months, or 105 deaths to} 
$2 births, although there seems to have been no | 
epidemic prevalent during that time. The report | 
states, however, that typhus fever has now be- ' 
come epidemic, in the same _ long-neglected 
localitiés as ever, and so often complained of. 
“The town,” says the medical officer, “ was 
never in a worse condition to meet an epidemic. 
The air is impure, dwellings overcrowded, nearly | 
every ashpit in connexion with tenement pro- | 
perty is an open cesspool. Some of your | 

thoroughfares are literally middens for the re- | 
ception of ordure, the inhabitants having no 
conveniences attached to their dwellings.” There 
are evidently some earnest sanitary reformers in 
the council, however; and the instant appoint- | 
ment of a nuisance inspector, urgently sug- | 
gested by the medical officer as well as by the} 
health committee, is a step towards a better} 
state of matters. 

Raitway Bripce across THE Mersey.—A | 
bridge is now being constructed for the London 
and North-Western Company, across the Mersey, 
between Runcorn and Liverpool. It approaches 
the north-east bank of the river at Runcorn 
Ferry, which it crosses at Runcorn by a bridge | 
consisting of three wrought-iron trellis girder | 
openings, 305 ft. in width each, and 75 ft. in| 
height, on the under side of the girders, above 
the level of the river at high water, thus per- 
mitting any vessel of ordinary size to pass under | 
it. On the Lancashire as well as on the Cheshire 
side of the river, these girders are supported by | 
abutments crowned with castelated turrets, | 
rising nearly 40 ft. above the railway level, 
whilst in the river the girders are supported by 
stone piers. The railway is carried through | 
Runcorn by a viaduct of thirty-two arches. By | 
this addition to the railway eight miles are saved 
in the distance between Liverpool and London. | 


or 





Spaces 


} 
| 
| 








THe New Sea Wali at Yarmovutu. — This 
wall, which was recently erected at the expense 
of the Government, on the south-west side of 
Cliff-end Fort, is giving way, the sea beating 
against it and the heavy rains of late having 


| done it serious injury. 


Harpovur or Rervce anp Commercial Docks 
AT NEWHAVEN, Sussex.—We observe from the 
Surrey Standard and Sussex Ewvpress, that an 
important and influential meeting of the in- 
habitants of Lewes and the neighbourhood has 


‘been held at the County Hall, for the purpose of 


receiving Capt. Roberts’s address upon the great 
scheme for a harbour of refuge and commercial 
docks, &c., at the port of Newhaven. After 
some discussion of the subject, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : — “ That 
this meeting is prepared cordially to support the 
formation of a harbour of refuge and commercial 
docks at Newhaven. That the plans now sub- 
mitted to the meeting by Captain Roberts, ap- 
pear to be well adapted for that object. That 
the members for the borough and the county be 
requested to use ‘their influence in support of 
the Bill that may be introduced in the coming 
session of Parliament, which offers the best plan 
for a harbour of refuge and commercial docks at 
Newhaven, including a Government guarantee of 
4 per cent. upon the requisite capital for such 
an object.” 

Sraristics oF THE Dusiin Exuteition, — In 
1553 but one colony (besides India) and seven 
foreign countries were represented. This year 
21 colonies, exclusive of India, and 21 foreign 
countries have obtained space. The num- 
ber of works of art exhibited in 1853 was 
1,493, while this year they amounted to 2,072. 
At a rough estimate the value of the industrial 
objects may be «st down at more than 400,0001., 
and the fine arts at nearly 300,0001/., making a 
total value of 700,000l. The Exhibition has 
been open for 159 days and 51 evenings, and the 


entire number of admissions of every kind has | 


been a little over 900,000; being an average of 
about 5,000 by day, and of 3,000 by night. The 








: ed os cena of roads on the Commonwealth 
zand and Building Company’s estate at Northumb 
Park, Tottenham. Mr. J. r. Dale, surveyor :— rland 





| ARR PERG en iter 01 £350 0 0! 
F. & F. J. Wood. ~ G2 6 0 
POUNG ...sieseicreeess se . £06 00 
. -» 400 0 0 
Bloomfield............. ww weet 
Humphreys & Son . . 360 0 0 
Ee - -. 275 0 0 
EEE Bes « :Bisaitamccesrineess once SP 8 OO 
en sdanssWavcpiaerecdeipiaas 202 0 0 
IPMN dpecslicocscsseraxisseleescetiete Neen 187 15 0! 


For building a new vicarage-house, Stratton St. Mar. 
garet’s, Wilts, Mr, Lansdowne, architect :— 
Cc ? Extra if Bath 
Ist Contract. Stone Dressings, 
1,025 0 0 ose £4 0 0 
945 0 O ae 10 0 0 


Wheeler ..ccc... 
Pedley ... 





RE 897 0 0 eos 4300 
Barrett ..... te 85410 9 se 25 12 0 
Wheeler ......... 765 0 0 ous 28 0 0 
Kna IP sscvevreeees 7h) 0 0 da 115 0 0 
Lyddiatt ......... i de a 25 0 0 


For the erection of three houses at Kennington, for 
Mr. W. Wabe. Mr, Albert Bridgman, architect ;— 
£1,233 0 0 

1,130 0 0 

1,084 0 0 

963 0 0 
895 10 0 


~ 


885.16 7 





For houses and stables at Cromwell-square, Kensington, 
for the Directors of the Commercial Bank of London. 
Mr. Thos. Cundy, jun., architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Parker & Elger :— 





| 


number of visitors was a quarter of a million | 
under those of 1853; and the total receipts, | 
about 45,0001., are considerably under those of 


1853, which amounted to 60,0007. But for the 
Exhibition of that year it was necessary to erect 
wholly new and speciai buildings, at a net cost 
of upwards of 40,0001, while for this year’s 
Exhibition building, erected by a joint-stock 


company, a moderate equitable rent is all that, ? 
7 


the funds are chargeable wit 1. 








TENDERS 


For alterations, additions, and repairs to No. 19, Castle- 
street, City, for Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis. Mr, H. Ford, 


architect :— 
POE B BOM cccccvssscsscctecescssts £1,177 0 0 
Rawlins .- 1,056 0 0 
King....... 898 10 0 
Ashton 748 0 0 








For extension of the India Rubber Company’s Works, 
Vauxhall-road, Liverpool. Messrs. J, A. Picton & Son, 
architects. Quantities furnished :— 





ONION vsconvucencevasneasaiunininee 6,774 0 0 
Hughes ..... - on 0 0 
|, ee 0 0 
Haigh & Co. ... 0 0 
ION csansccecene ut 3,252 0 O 
Jones & Son 3, 1: 0 0 
ee how 54 0 0 
Urmson (accepted) 0 0 





For rebuilding the North-Western Bank, Dale-street, 
Liverpool. Messrs. J. A, Picton & Son, architects, 
Quantities furnished :— 









SOON - i icescddigimanvenanincncotbanaits £6,750 0 0 
Tomkinson........... paaienes - 5,088 0 0 
Holme & Nicol 5,025 0 0 
EGON vencarsccusons 4,909 0 0 
BMD. Sa cebisctilcneasiins beven 4,950 0 0 
Haigh & Co. ........ 4,920 0 0 
Pones & BON. «2.006 cscesvcecss> 4,365 0 0 
Urmson 4,774 0 0 
Ray 4,765 0 0 
Hug 4,750 0 0 


For additions and alterations to the Old Rising Sun, 
High-street, Marylebone, for Messrs. Taylor, Walker, 
& Co. Mr, Chas. Dunch, architect, Quantities by Mr, 
G, P, Raggett :— 





CREM ai eceseeseteseecedsvanues gevbiaas £2,546 0 0 
OT Sis pstaerccesienictsewnnssesssenieas 2,49 0 0 
Simpson & Som .........scssscsesseseee 2,380 0 0 
Newman & Mann.... 2,257 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Rose and Crown, 
Bidder-street, Canning Town, Essex, for Mr, George 
Wood. Messrs. Wm. Gosling & Son, architects :— 

Heritage £i98 0 0 
MND ” bi sccodscengmeteuswesssse 195 0 0 








For rebuilding premises, Wharf-road, City-road, for 


Messrs, Gilbert, Brenchley, & Co. Mr. H. J. Hammon, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Charles Bampfield :— 
Turner & Sons .. £1,239 0 0 
ORAS 1,149 0 0 
1,095 0 0 








Holland & Hannen ..,............ £58,889 0 0 
Smith & Co. sie wo 58,466 0 0 
Lucas........ jens 55,120 0 O 
Trollope 53,500 0 0 
i eee 52,789 0 0 








For alterations at the Hereford Arms, Hereford-square, 





Brompton, Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, architects :— 
MNES Gikccdsasccacess vaesdouecenacsynetus £1,360 0 0 
CREPMAM ......000000.s oa aoe 0 @C 
PRORTIGON ores. ccccsrescsresseves . 1201 0 0 
Nutt & Co, (accepted) ............ 1,139 0 0 





For villa, Upper Norwood, read, instead of Perrin,— 
POCRy CROOIE Docc y.ccrnceses encase £3,310 0 0 


For the erection of farm buildings, school, and repair- 
ing a cottage, &c., at Sutton, Beds, for Sir John M, 
Burgoyne, bart. Mr. Watson, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Chadwick, Brothers :— 





| Farm 


Buildings School. Cottage. 








Nowell & Docra... £2700 0 ( £755 0 0 £310 10 0 
er . 2610 0 @ 700 0 0: 229 0 0 
Chappell ............ 265113 © 58917 0; 209 8 0 
| Mansbridge........., 2515 0 €¢ 630 0 0 Is0 0 0 
Qe | 1909 0 0; 48 00; 134 0 0 
OM vsticvdedvewsdveus 1942 0 (¢ 435 0 40 120 0 0 
ME nscsxacssvatene 1825 0 6 446 0 0, 115 0 O 
Sherwin 1732 0 6 376 0 0 113 0 0 
Smith | 1506 0 0 30100; 142 00 
DED, sicnsnnsicetone 1543 0 0} 353 0 0; 100 0 0 
Winn & Fosters.... 1405 0 ( 335 0 0 91 7 3 
DED. ssnevesorese 1473 0 « 310 0 0 97 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

E. C. R.—H. E. M.—W. B.—J. P.—G. M.—M. A. J.—Messrs. 0'U.~— 
Kamptulicon (several letters on this subject).—W. W.— M. H. & A, 
A. C. (yes).—T. C. & Co.—8. B. B—Mr. De M.—T. C. A.—J. W. D.—T. 
W.—H. H. V.—R. K.—Windsor.—C. B, A.—J. A. P.—J.C.T.—R.A 


| W.—W. W.—W. A. D.—A. 8.—T. D.—G. W.—W. H. 8.—J. W. P.-A 


Constant Reader.—E. A.—C. C. H. (in type).—55 (it depends on the 


| individual). —J. M. H.—G. L. P. (it cepends on circumstances).—W 
| G. R. (should pay the post).—J. E. 0. (we believe the statement to be 


correct).—Iahabitant of the Borough road (in type).—W. H. A. (it 


| can be prevented).—8t. Andrew's, Camberwell (in type). 





We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
he name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., ” 
Thursday. 

Ga NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, J’c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 
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